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Reindeer Meat as Beef Supply 


By David Gove 


HE war has made most of 

us all think of food, es- 
pecially of beef, and the tend- 

ency of the beef supply in the 
United States is to decrease, while 
the population is increasing. Beef 
cattle were decreasing before the war 
and the abnormal conditions caused by 





Two Species of Lickers, or Reindeer Moss. This Forage Grows Abundantly in the North 


the great conflict has made the beef 
situation still more acute. 

Many svulutions have been put for- 
ward to solve the meat problem. 


Whale meat and catalo beef, 
horse flesh, reinder, etc. Whale 
meat or horse flesh sound rath- 


er repulsive to the average American. 


and Is the Principal Food of the Reindeer in the Winter Time. it Usually Grows to be Three 


to Six Inches Long. 
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The Reindeer Is the Hardiest of Beef Animals. 
Soft Snow or 


With considerable camouflaging, how- 
ever, whale and horse meat may be 
used in this country to a limited ex- 


tent. What is needed is a staple that 
is palatable to the epicure of the aver- 
age American. The catalo is a hybrid, 
a cross between domestic cattle and 
the buffalo, They were supposed to 


Note Their Wide Hoofs for Traveling Over 
Boggy Tundra. 


live upon the arid lands of the coun- 
try but as yet they have made little 
headway as beef producers. The rein- 
deer therefore are the only beef animal 
in North America that gives promise 
of filling the gap in the meat supply. 
There is a movement on foot in Can- 
ada to devote the northern part of that 




















Miss Ampher, a Lady Stenographer at Nome, Petting a Sied Reindeer After a Lively Drive 
Over the Snow-covered Tundra. 





REINDEER 


country to raising reindeer. The north- 
ern regions of the eastern hemisphere 
have been raising reindeer for cen- 
turies. In 1916 Germany imported 
from Sweden alone 43,500 carcasses of 
reindeer meat. And Canada proposes 
to raise reindeer upon the Canadian 
territory that lies in the same degree 
of latitude as Northern Europe and 
Siberia. } 

The area where reindeer can thrive 
on this continent amounts to over two 
million square miles, nearly two-thirds 
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Labrador are of more benefit to man 
for food and other necessities of life 
than the forty or fifty millions that are 
running wild. 

To replace the millions of caribou 
with domesticated reindeer could not 
be accomplished in a few years, but 
will require a steady constructive ef- 
fort over a period of time. With a 
population such as exists in Northern 
Europe, and a system similar to what 
the United States has for the reindeer 
industry in Alaska, should make the 








Miss Edna Cameron, School Teacher at Nome, Occasionally Takes an Outing Trip, Riding 
a Reindeer. 


the size of the United States. This 
enormous area comprises a large part 
of Alaska, Yukon territory, Northern 
Territory of Canada, Quebec, Labra- 
dor and Newfoundland. In this area 
there is estimated to be forty or fifty 
million caribou. Caribou and reindeer 
are specifically the same species of 
animals. .Reindeer are simply domes- 
ticated caribou. The habitat of the 
caribou is in the same degree of lati- 
tude as the reindeer and they both live 
on the same kind of food. At present 
the 105,000 reindeer in Alaska and 


territories north of the agricultural belt 
as meat productive as the cattle coun- 
tries further south. 

The bureau of education is working 
swonders in Alaska with reindeer, first 
they saved the native races of that 
country from starvation, now they are 
shipping consignments of reindeer 
meat to the United States. There are 
over two thousand sled reindeer in 
Alaska doing general freighting work, 
carrying mail, etc. Many of them are 
trained that they will go into the barn 
like horses to be fed or harnessed. The 
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method of harnessing them consists of 
a collar and light harness from which 
two traces go back to a single-tree. W. 
C. Shields, the superintendent of edu- 
cation at Nome, had some of his sled 
reindeer shod with iron shoes like oxen 
to enable them to haul freight more 
easily along the shore ice of Bering 
Sea and over the frozen rivers of that 
country. 

To a certain extent reindeer in 
Alaska are taking the place of dogs 
as their food can be found mostly 
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In 1914 a company of business men 
at Nome was formed to engage in the 
reindeer business. These people have 
decided to make their homes in Alaska 
and have gone into the reindeer stock 
business quite extensively. They will 
try to improve the breed by a sys- 
tematic line of breeding. Their\ idea 
is to increase the size of the animals 
and to breed the horns off. At present 
the big horns take much nourishment 
from the body of the reindeer. 

In 1915 Mr. W. T. Lopp, chief of the 





A Fall Round-up of a Reindeer Herd at Kotzebue, 


aN; 


Alaska. They Stand as Peaceful as a 


Herd of Cattle on a Middie-West Farm. 


wherever one is traveling. Many of 
the Alaska reindeer are beautifully 
spotted. The short haired fall skins 
sell for five to six dollars apiece. They 
are used to make coats and other arti- 
cles of clothing. The reindeer antlers 
are very large in comparison to the 


size of the animal. The females also 
have horns, although not as large as 
the males. The antlers are shed in 
March and April after which a new 
pair immediately starts to grow. The 
antlers are shipped to the States and 
are used to make varied articles. 


Alaska bureau of education, started a 
system of reindeer fairs to be held in 
the different districts in Alaska. These 
fairs last for several days. Every- 
thing that pertains to the reindeer in- 
dustry is competed for. Last year at 
the Noorvik fair a single reindeer 
pulled 2,242 pounds on a sled, at the 
same fair ai: Eskimo with a reindeer 
hitched to a racing sled ran ten miles 
in 37 minutes and 8 second: Lasso- 
ing contests are also indulged in and 
prizes awarded for the best dressed 
reindeer carcasses. 

















A Prize Team at One of the Reindeer Fairs. Note Their Large Feet, which Enables Them 
to Walk Over the Soft Snow and Boggy Tundra of the North. 


The principal food of the reindeer 
is letchin or reindeer moss as it is com- 
monly called. It grows from four to 
eight inches in length, and is found in 
vast areas in Alaska and Northern 
Canada. The crops of reindeer forage 


never fail in the north. The frost re- 
mains in the ground throughout the 
summer months, which gives up moist- 


ure and fosters the growth of arctic 
vegetation, thus eliminating the un- 
certainties of draughts and rains. If 


Reindeer Carcasses in the Abattoir at Nome, Preparatory to Being Shipped to the States. 
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REINDEER MEAT AS BEEF SUPPLY 


the snow is too deep and hard for the 
reindeer to dig for their food, they will 
go to where the wind has blown the 
snow off the ground and there they will 
graze in the coldest kind of weather. 
In the summer season in addition to 
the reindeer moss they eat arctic grass, 
the shoots of young willows and mush- 
rooms. 

Reindeer cannot be branded like 
cattle as their hair gets very thick and 
heavy in the winter season. To estab- 
lish the right of each owner’s deer a 
small aluminum disc, stamped with the 
owner’s brand, is fastened into the ear 
of each deer. In Alaska a brand book 
is kept in each district and the differ- 
ent trade marks are also registered 
with the department of the interior at 
Washington, D. C. Where a sale is 
made the seller simply removes his 
brand disc and the buyer attaches his. 

The reindeer have unusually big 
feet. Their feet are as large as the 
hoofs of a domestic cow, though they 
only weigh about half as much. It is 
estimated that for each square inch of 
the reindeer’s feet they only have to 
support two pounds of their weight. 
This provision of nature enables them 
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to walk over soft snow or boggy tundra 
without sinking down to any great ex- 
tent. 

The largest reindeer herd in Alaska 
is at Kotzebue and contains 4,000 deer. 
The caribou are found in herds from 
ten to one hundred thousand. A few 
years ago a herd of half a million cari- 
bou was reported northeast of Daw- 
son. It was estimated to be ten miles 
long and five miles wide. 

There is no question but many mil- 
lions of reindeer can be fed upon the 
waste territories laying north of the 
58 degrees. By transmuting such 
a vast amount of otherwise use- 
less vegetation into food that can 
be used by man would be an almost 
incalculable benefit to the people of 
North America. The reindeer has al- 
ways been an important beef animal. 
The dawn of human history is known 
as the reindeer epoch. At that time 
reindeer was the chief food of primi- 
tive man, as it stands today the rein- 
deer from the boreal regions of this 
continent offer a splendid prospect of 
becoming a big factor in the supply 
of meat which will be a staple article 
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| What You Call Freedom 
Men Call Piracy 


By Henry Van Dyke 
United States Minister at the Hague, 1913-1916 
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You dare to say with perjured lips, 
“We fight to make the ocean free”? 
You, whose black trail of butchered ships 
Bestrews the bed of every sea 
Where German submarines have wrought 
Their horrors! Have you never thought— 
What you call freedom, men call piracy! 
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Unnumbered ghosts that haunt the wave 
Where you have murdered, cry you down; 

And seamen whom you would not save, 
Weave now in weed-grown depths a crown 
Of shame for your imperious head,— 
A dark memorial of the dead,— 

Women and children whom you left to drown. 
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Nay, not till thieves are set to guard 
The gold, and corsairs called to keep 

O’er peaceful commerce watch and ward, 
And wolves to herd the helpless sheep, 
Shall men and women look to thee,— 
Thou ruthless Old Man of the Sea,— 

To safeguard law and freedom on the deep. 


In nobler breeds we put our trust; 
The nation in whose sacred lore 

The “Ought” stands out above the “Must,” 
And Honour rules in peace and war. 
With these we hold in soul and heart, 
With these we choose our lot and part, 

Till Liberty is safe on sea and shore. 
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Tahola, an Important Indian Village on the Route. 


Canoeing Down the Quinault 


By A. M. Walker 


United States lies the Olympic 

peninsula, one of the wild spots 

of our country, rich in the beauty 
of its mighty, untouched forests and 
the grandeur of glacier-clad Mount 
Olympus (8,200 feet). 

In August, 1913, I was one of a 
party of a hundred hikers that explored 
its wilds under the guidance of the 
“Mountaineers” of Seattle. The an- 
nouncement of the expedition stated 
that the last part of the trip would 
be “forty miles down the river Quin- 
ault, with Indians, in dugouts.” That 
was the temptation that I could not 
resist.. I must go. 

After our splendid tramp for three 
weeks through the dense forests and 
up and down Mount Olympus, one 


|" the northwest corner of the 


warm August afternoon we came to 
placid Lake Quinault. There we saw 
a big house in which was a store, so 
we knew that—alas!—we were again 
near civilization. From here down to 
the ocean we were to be taken by In- 
dians in canoes, twenty-three of them, 
all dugouts. As to costumes, we hik- 
ers were a motley crowd, and I felt 
that the Indians rather liked us. 

The next morning we were up early 
and had our dunnage ready at the river 
bank. The bags were so placed in 
the middle of each canoe that they 
furnished “Pullman” backs, as it were, 
for us. Four passengers were usually 
allotted to each canoe, two facing 
downstream, the other two upstream: 
Silently curious regarding what might 
happen, we took our places very cau- 











Maneuvering the Boat Around a Log Jam on the River; Passengers Get Out Here and 
Walk Around the Jam. 


tiously as directed, carefully obeying 
our instructions to lean neither to the 
right nor to the left. When we entered 
the current at the end of the lake, it 
was indeed thrilling to glide quietly 
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and swiftly down past the big trees, 
with nothing to do but gaze and won- 
der at the beauty of it all. The canoes 
were started at intervals, and made 
lovely pictures as one by one they 
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Coming Down the Quinault Forty Miles a Day. 


Twenty-three Canoes Make up the Party. 





Getting Afloat After the Noonday Luncheon. 


passed around the bends in the river, 
forming what to us hikers was a unique 
procession. 

It is wonderful to see what an Indiar 


can do with a canoe and a pole! Each 


quartet of our party that had an In- 
dian canoeist felt a kind of exclusive 
pride in him, regarding him as with- 
out question, the best af them all. The 
few white men who had the manage- 


A Placid Strip of the Quinault 
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ment of canoes were not the favored 
ones this time. 

“What shall I do when we come to 
the first rapids?” I wondered. As it 
happened, we were in them and out 
of them before I had done anything! 
Yet my secret thought often ran: 
“Whew! those rocks down there below 
the boat did look pretty close that 
time!” 

We drifted on, all of us quiet and 
happy. Like the silent Indian, child of 
Nature, we observed and thought. Not 
a house nor a building of any kind was 
seen during the day—just forest, river, 
sky. Of course we had our real excite- 
ment. Log-jams—we saw many of 
them on this journey. At one of them 
our party had to land and walk around 
the obstruction, while the Indians took 
the canoes with our baggage through 
the rapids. Then, too, the huge fallen 
trees lying across the river! When 
we came to one of these we had to 
lie down flat in our canoes to pass 
under the natural but by no means 


serviceable bridge. At noon our guides 
pulled up on shore for lunch, after 
which we put back for the long after- 
noon trip, floating merrily to the sea. 
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As the current carried us now to this 
side, now to that, more than once a 
canoe ran aground on the shoals. When 
that happened the paddler had to get 
into the water to push the stranded 
canoe off. I wondered what we could 
have done without those faithful at- 
tendants. The Indians told us that it 
takes several days to get the boats 
back from the seashore up the river 
against the current. 

The region that we traversed is an 
Indian reservation and at the mouth 
of the Quinault river is the little In- 
dian village of Tahola. Before eve- 
ning we came in sight of the village 
and the ocean, We were put ashore 
near great piles of driftwood and huge 
logs that lay in masses on the beach. 
There we slept in our sleeping bags, 
on this, our last night out, in the great 
Olympic peninsula. Next day, before 
starting homeward, we met the old In- 
dian chief Tahola and shook hands 
with him. Then we left the peaceful 
Indian village and walked eight miles 
up the beach to the railroad station 
at Moclips, thankful for that last 
day’s inspiration, passing in our 
canoes down the Quinault waterway. 

















Wm. FP. Henderson's Paintings of 
American Indian Dances 


By J. Nilsen Laurvik 


Director Palace of Fine Arts. 


AS the primitive origin of the 
H Greek dances been finally dis- 
covered in the ceremonial 
dances of the American In- 
dian? That is the question that 
occurs to one and persistently reoc- 
curs as one views the rhythmic flow of 
movement in Wm. P. Henderson’s very 
expressive paintings of these dances 
now on exhibition in the old Chase 
gallery in the Palace of Fine Arts. 

At all events, Henderson’s interpre- 
tation of these dances is invested with 
something of that same pagan spirit 
which we have come to associate with 
the early Greek ceremonial dances. 
Have we not here, perhaps, something 
akin to the origin of the Greek drama, 
the sincere religious folk dance closely 
associated with the life of people in 
connection with the crops and with 
their family life. The paintings were 
made after a prolonged study of the 
ceremonial dances of Tewa and Kara- 
san tribes of Indians in New Mexico, 
and have been interpreted with a pro- 
found understanding of the religious 
motive underlying all these dances, as 
well as with a keen appreciation of 
their aesthetic value. 

Artistically regarded, they are by all 
odds the most interesting records of 
the ceremonial side of the Indian’s life 
that has thus far come to our atten- 
tion. Henderson has _ successfully 
caught what most artists who have 
attempted to do this very thing have 
failed in: Namely—to reveal the 
deep sense of art with which these 
dances are imbued. In view of the 


fact that these dances are fast disap- 
pearing and the very limited knowl- 
edge in regard to them, it may not be 
amiss to give a brief survey of their 
origin and significance. 

These dances are all prayers, either 
rain prayers, prayers for increase of 
the crops, or prayers for children. The 
attitude of the people in their dances 
is one of absolute sincerity. In some 
of the Pueblos, the Catholic religion 
has a strong hold, but the church has 
always allowed the dances to continue, 
so that today we even find them in 
some instances dancing in the churches 
following the Catholic services. 

Each of the Pueblos has a feast 
day—the feast day of the saint of that 
village, and their big dance is held 
at that time of the year and is turned 
into a holiday, to which come the In- 
dians from all the neighboring Pueblos. 
This dance is always the dance of the 
season of the year. The costumes 
symbolize the season. Tablitas adorn 
the women’s heads, and when you see 
them coming across the plaza in the 
“green corn dance,” both the women 
and men holding boughs of evergreens 
in their hands, with the sunlight shin- 
ing on them, it really suggests the 
waving corn. 

In the “snow-bird dance,” the black 
and white costumes of the men, the 
little white feathers scattered through 
the women’s hair and put into the black 
painted on the men’s faces (which rep- 
resents the bird’s bills, as though with 
new fallen snow caught there), have 
a Naive suggestion really astonishing, 





Snowbird Dance at Tesuque.—By William P.Henderson—in the Palace of Fine Arts. 


particularly when you see them dance 
with snow-covered mountains for a 
background. The rhythm of the dance, 
the intonation in the singing and the 
magnifying of the men’s stature, 
through the addition of buffalo heads, 
the light shining on their black, grease- 
painted bodies, altogether conveys a 
tremendous effect of the buffalo herds 
as they sweep across the plains with 
the Indians after them, even to the 
vibration of the earth as they stamp 
in the dance. 

In the “eagle dance”—the men 
wearing a white, soft head-dress with 
a green tassel hanging across the face, 
the bodies painted gray, the face, arms 
and legs a mustard yellow, and large 
wings of black and white feathers, 
with a vermillion accent for the beak 
painted across the yellow face, convey 
a vivid expression of the bird. The 
swaying figures, moving in rhythm, 
first to one side and then the other, the 
way in which their feet cling to the 


ground, the quality of the music, voices 
and drum that goes with it, and the 
power of the personality that the men 
dancers possess, evokes an emotional 
effect perhaps more barbaric but fully 
as artistic as Mme. Pavlowa in the 
swan dance. 

The “summer sun dance,” the “tur- 
quoise dance at concheti” and the gray 
painted dancers from the North Keva, 
suggesting summer and winter at the 
full time of the crops, have a wonder- 
ful symbolism associated with the 
changing season. The bodies of the 
dancers, painted blue in the summer 
dance, among the dark garbed women 
with their rich. warm coloring and ac- 
cents of vermillion, seems almost to 
bring the sky down to the earth. And 
the gray dancers as they come across 
the plaza in harmony with the music; 
when following the brilliant blue- 
bodied men, really suggests the com- 
ing of the fall. 

The comedy dances, in some cases 





Comanche Trail Dance, Santa Clara—By William P. Henderson—in the Palace of Fine Arts 


borrowed bodily frorn other tribes, 
perhaps from the Omaha grass dance, 
as in the case of this Tesque dance, 
which has its origin in a begging 
dance, is an extravaganza of the most 
amazing kind. The costumes imitat- 
ing the white man are an extreme ex- 
aggeration. They ride horses into the 
house, two and three men on a horse, 
at the risk of being bitten by the 
women and soaked with water; they 
stop in the middle of the dance and 
give imitations of animals and birds, 
and a dancer will leave the line and 
go over among the audience and make 
fun of everybody present, even get- 
ting a little raw. The costumes and 
head dresses in this dance are remark- 
ably striking. The combination of 
colored feather, exaggerated squash 
flowers; and gold and turquoise pat- 
terns worked out in the crown-shaped 
structural leather forms is simply 
amazing. The women do not take 
part in this dance. The whole thing 


comes to them as a complete surprise, 
and the entire pueblo is in a gale of 


laughter all day. In spite of the fact 
that most of the sallies are not under- 
stood by the foreign element in the 
audience, the great beauty of the aes- 
thetic side of the dance is as obvious 
in this as in the other dances. 

This aesthetic side of these ‘dances 
is perhaps the thing which has least 
been handled. The archeologist has 
thoroughly exploited his field, the mu- 
sical side of the dance has been 
touched upon time and again, the cos- 
tumes have been closely noted and are 
even preserved in museums today, but 
the great beauty of the aesthetic ap- 
peal has remained almost untouched. 
The pity of this is apparent when we 
realize that these dances are fast dis- 
appearing, that they have no support 
from the Government. In fact, many’ 
of the Indian agents have done every- 
thing possible in their power to dis- 
courage them. In spite of this, since 
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it is a religious ceremony, the Indian 
has clung to it through all these vicissi- 
tudes. 

The beautiful rhythmic movements 
and rich color of these dances is de- 
picted by Henderson with a forthright 
frankness and directness that retains, 
to an unusual degree, the effect of 
Naive savagery, which emphasizes 
their potential artistic qualities. In 
this whole series of dances, the artist 
reveals himself a brilliant and master- 
ful colorist, who has given a masculine 
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vigor to the insubstantial medium of 
pastel, which hitherto has been thought 
only fit for the effeminate and lady- 
like artist. These rich coler harmonies 
are executed with a vivacity and cer- 
tainty of touch which finds a varying 
expression in landscapes, figure studies 
and designs for decorations. In all 
these, he shows himself a true artist, 
sensitive to the painter’s first appeal— 
light and color—and in these two 
words is summed up the charm of 
Henderson’s art. 





| Dreamed My Happy Dream Away 


The gods have children who from birth 
Subdue the wayward glance of love 
All souls that wander here on earth 

Or hover in the air above, 

No matter how or where they meet: 
On land or sea by night or day, 

Bow gladly to their gentle sway 

And bring rich tribute to their feet; 
They practice no insidious wile 

Our senses softly to beguile, 

They need not speak, they need not smile, 
But lips and eyes with magic art 

Are weaving round us all the while 
The golden chains that bind the heart, 
And I have met with one of these, 
But when or where I cannot say, 

On some blest isle in dreaming seas 
Or when a happy boy at play, 

I knew nor time nor place that day. 


When Aphrodite from her bed, 

Of ocean rose divinely fair, 

She o’er her chosen favorites shed, 

A subtle essence from her hair 

A spell of powers beyond compare 
And I have met with one of these, 
But where or when I cannot say, 
While still a happy boy at play, 

Or when an exile far away. 

I sailed to the Antipodes, 

I know not what I did or said, 

Nor where my roving sails were spread, 
I did not think of place or day, 

But dreamed my happy dream away. 


By GENERAL E. L. Huacins. 





The RKearguard 


By Boyd Cable 


LL day long Papa Laval had 
A been wandering about the 

streets of the little town, lis- 

tening restlessly to the distant 
thunder of the guns, questioning eag- 
erly the first of the fugitive peasantry 
who came streaming through in their 
flight towards safety. Papa Laval, 
with his one arm and cripple leg and 
his tales of ’70-’71 was naturally an 
authority on matters of war, and his 
fellow-townsmen listened deferentially 
to all he had to say about affairs. Papa 
was scornful of the first tales the fugi- 
tives told of a German victory and 
an Allies’ retreat; but the first rumble 
of heavy transport wagons through the 
cobbled streets in the middle of the 
night brought him quickly from his 
bed and down the narrow stairs to find 
out what it meant. He could learn 
nothing much because the transport 
drivers were English, could only take 
some comfort from the calm _ with 
which they steered through the crowd- 
ed street, laughed and called jokes 
which none of them understood down 
to the staring townsfolk. But Papa 
had seen too much of war not to under- 
stand the meaning of the swelling tide 
of transport, to mark as the light grew 
the jaded horses and the sleep-worn 
looks of the drivers. His dismay grew 
when the khaki regiments began to 
flood through after the toiling trans- 
port, while out behind them the growl- 
ing thunder of the guns rolled louder 
and louder. 

And by noon he was in utter despair. 
The streets through the town was by 
then choked from end to end with a 
seething mass of men and cattle and 
vehicles, military transport and am- 
munition wagons, soldiers, old peasant 
men and boys, women with children 


clutching their skirts or wailing in their 
arms, country carts piled with bedding 
and furniture, squealing pigs and 
squawking leg-tethered poultry, with 
huddled clinging old crones and round 
eyed infants. And when Papa was 
told that the road was blocked in the 
same way for miles back, that the 
Germans were coming fast, that the 
whole army was retiring as fast as it 
could, he groaned in despair. He 
watched the slow torrent struggling 
and scrambling along the choked street 
—the impatience of the officers and 
dull apathy of the men in the marching 
regiments as they progressed a few 
yards and halted for the head of the 
column to clear a way; and he pictured 
to himself visions of a squadron of 
Uhlans swooping down on the crowded 
road back there and the havoc they 
would make in the packed masses un- 
der their lances. 

About noon he found a new interest 
and fresh food for thought. A regi- 
ment arrived, and, instead of pushing 
on through the town as the others had 
done, sought billets there and halted. 
Six men were billeted on Papa Laval, 
and between the smattering of broken 
French that one of them spoke and 
Papa’s equally broken English it was 
possible to hold some conversation and 
glean some understanding of the recent 
battle. But the men were too worn 
out, too dead beat, too utterly fatigued 
to talk much. They ate and drank and 
then flung themselves down to sleep, 
and all that Papa learned was that in 
truth a big battle had been fought, 
that the Germans had been held, but 
that for some reason the English were 
retreating. Fugitives from Maubeuge 
direction had told a similar tale of the 
retreat of the French, and Papa 
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groaned again and wandered out into 
the street to curse impotently as he 
watched the struggling tide of fugi- 
tives that still poured with desperate 
slowness through the town. “Perhaps 
it would be better,” he told his daugh- 
ter at last and very reluctantly, “for 
you tc go away while there is yet time. 
Not for yourself, but for the sake of 
the little ones. There will be fighting 
here, as I see it. This regiment re- 
maining while all the others pass 
through means a rearguard action, an 
attempt to cover the retreat of the 
others. But that is a plan without 
hope. There is only a handful of men 
left to hold the town, and they are 
worn to the edge of exhaustion with 
marching and fighting. The Germans 
will attack in force, they will sweep 
through the town and take the bridge. 
That no doubt is the plan, and holding 
the town and the bridge they will sever 
the English army and the retreat will 
be a rout. Yes, my child, you had 
better go now.” 

But the woman refused to go, to 
leave their little house, to drag her 
children out into the crowded roads 
on the way to nowhere; and after a 
ae Papa gave up trying to persuade 

er. 

It was a bare four hours after the 
weary men had found their billets 
when the alarm came that the enemy 
were coming. Papa shook his head as 
he watched the six men in his house 
rouse slowly and reluctantly, yawn 
and stretch and rub their eyes. “Four 
hours,” he thought. “Of what use is 
a little four hours to men exhausted 
by battle and marching? If it had 
been eight hours’ sleep now, who 
knows—they say these English are 
good fighters, and they might have 
held the town a few hours. But four 
hours——” 

The men themselves took it differ- 
ently. “That shut-eye done me good,” 
said one. “If I’d a decent wash now 
I'd be as good as ever.” 

“Glad we're goin’ to ‘old ’em up 
here,” said another. “This retreatin’ 
game don’t suit me none. I’d sooner 
stop an’ fight it out.” 
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“Dunno wot the blank we retreated 
for at all,” grumbled \a third. “They 
couldn’t ’ave pushed us out o’ that last 
position in a month.” 

“They do say the Frenchies on the 
right broke,” said a corporal, the man 
with the smattering of French, “an’ we 
had to fall back ’cause they'd left our 
flank open. Fancy it must ha’ been 
something o’ that sort, too.” 

They were hastily buckling on their 
kits when Papa came in to them. 
“Cheer up, Daddy,” they told him. 
“We're not letting "em come any fur- 
ther. But there’s goin’ to be a scrap 
here an’ you’d better keep your tup- 
peny tucked well in or you may get 
hurt by a stray lump o’ lead.” 

“Noos restey ici—compronney?” 
said the corporal, and Papa nodded 
his understanding. “Mais not pos- 
seebl’ for to make victoire,” he de- 
murred. “Anglais ver’ few; Allemands 
plenty, ver’ plenty.” 

“Don’t you believe it, Daddy,” said 
the corporal heartily. “Beaucoo Ang- 
laise to stop—haltey les Allemong. 
You'll see,” and he got his men to- 
gether and hurried off. 

Papa had to admire the smart and 
business like fashion in which the town 
was set in a state of defense, the 
houses commanding the roads loop- 
holed, the street entrances blocked 
with barricades of transport wagons, 
the men distributed to the various 
vantage points. But he had little or 
no hope of the result, because he saw 
how few the men were, how they had 
to be split up into small companies to 
cover all the many points which might 
be attacked. It was true that the de- 
fenders held the advantage of cover 
in the houses, but that would avail 
little against artillery; and the enemy 
had the advantage of being able to 
choose their point of attack and mass 
on it against the weakness of the dis- 
tributed defense. Papa gave the de- 
fense half an hour at most to hold out 
after the real attack developed. As it 
happened, he was perfectly right in 
his surmise that a mere section of the 
defense would have to bear the brunt 
of the attack, although he was quite 
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wrong as to how long they could with- 
stand it. 

At first there was a quick rumor run- 
ning round that a mistake had been 
made, that it was a French column 
that was approaching. It may have 
been this that deceived the defenders 
into allowing the enemy to come al- 
most to hand grips before the fighting 
began, and anyhow it is certain that 
the first sounds of conflict that Papa 
heard were not, as he had expected, a 
long-drawn rapid rifle fire, but one sin- 
gle and then a few scattered shots, 
shoutings and the clash of steel on 
steel. For the moment it looked as 
if the first rush was to swamp the de- 
fense and break through it, since a 
seething mass of men fighting fiercely 
with butt and bayonet eddied slowly 
back and actually into the street of the 
town. Rifles began to blaze and bang 
from some of the upper windows, and 
then with a wild cheer a rush of khaki 
swept out from a side street and plung- 
ed into the fight. The fresh weight 
told, and although the defense was still 
out numbered by two to one, it was 
the stronger at close quarter work, and 
the attack was driven slowly back and 
back until at last it broke and ran, 
leaving the street and the road about 
the outside of the town heaped with 
dead and wounded. 

Papa Laval ran out into the street 
and began to give what help he could 
to carry in the wounded British, when 
he heard a whistling screech and the 
crash of a shell on one of the outer 
houses of the town. He ran crouching 
into the shadow of one of the houses, 
and presently his straining eyes caught 
the quick leaping flash of the German 
piece, and another shell hurtled over 
and burst in a hail of shrapnel about 
the entrance to the town. Papa ran 
back, and in a side street found a 
young officer and a dozen men break- 
ing in the door of a deserted house. 
Papa guessed their intention, and since 
the officer fortunately was able to 
speak French, Papa could tell him a 
better house to choose, one taller and 
with a better and more commanding 
outlook on the point of attack. He led 
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the way to the house and to the upper 
rooms, and pointed out the best win- 
dows, and watched them pile bedding 
at the windows and break out loop- 
holes in the wall. All the time shell 
after shell was smashing and crashing 
down somewhere outside, and now the 
Germans began to fire star-shells that 
floated down in a blaze of dazzling 
light, blinding the defenders and ex- 
posing them as visible targets to the 
hail of bullets that came drumming 
and rattling in from their unseen foes. 

Then came another fierce rush 
against the barricaded streets and the 
rifle fire rose to a full deep-noted roar, 
punctuated by the crashing reports of 
the shells and the boom of a gun that 
began to fire back from somewhere 
in the town. Down in the street the 
attack pushed home again to the bar- 
ricades, and men pulled and dragged 
at the overturned carts and leaped and 
scrambled to cross them, and fired in 
each other’s faces; and, where the 
barricade was gapped for a moment, 
thrust and stabbed with the bayonet 
and smashed with the butt and tore 
and beat at one another until slowly 
the attack gave again and the barri- 
cade was made good. In the rooms 
upstairs where Papa Laval was, the 
men pumped bullets from the loop- 
holes and the windows down onto the 
struggling mass that pushed into the 
barricade, until a machine gun was 
turned on the house and hailed a storm 
of bullets back and forward, across 
and across its front. The storm caught 
several of the men at the windows, 
and they fell back killed or badly 
wounded for the most part. A group 
of the enemy turned from the barri- 
cade, ran across and began beating 
at the door and the barred and shut- 
tered windows. Half a dozen of the 
garrison, on a command from the of- 
ficer, jumped from their loopholes and 
poured clattering down the stairs, just 
as a rifle thrust into the lock and fired 
blew it away and the door swung open. 
As the Germans rushed ijn they were 
met-by the men plunging headlong 
down the stair, and in the passage and 
about the stair-foot commenced a wild 
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and desperate hand-to-hand scrim- 
mage. Somewhere outside a building 
had caught fire, and in the dim light 
reflected into the house-passage from 
the leaping flames the fighters scuffled 
and raged, scarcely seeing each other, 
stabbing and striking and singling 
friend from foe by blind instinct. The 
passage was a pandemonium of shouts 
and cries and oaths, of trampling scuf- 
fling feet, of clashing steel and thud- 
ding blows, with every now and then 
the thunderous report of the officer’s 
revolver reverberating in the confined 
space. The advantage of numbers was 
largely with the Germans, but the nar- 
rowness of doorway and passage made 
it difficult for this weight of numbers 
to come at the defenders and beat them 
down; and the British were not only 
holding their own but were even driv- 
ing the invaders slowly backward, 
‘when the sound of rapid blows, the riv- 
ing and crashing of woodwork, the 
clash and tinkle of breaking glass told 
that one of the shuttered windows had 
been forced. 

“Get back! Get back and hold the 
stair,” the officer was yelling; and his 
men, with one last fierce rush, drove 
the Germans further along the passage, 
turned and made good their retreat to 
the stair-foot. Then when the position 
looked to be too desperate for hope, 
there came from outside a burst of 
tifle fire, a fresh clamor of fighting 
noises, a hoarse yell of English cheers. 
A mixed mob of the fighters swirled 
past the open doorway, and a rush of 
khaki swung past and licked in after 
it, followed closely by a line of British 
swarming across the width of the street 
and running forward with bayonets at 
the level. Inside the house the pant- 
ing remnant of the defense slammed 
the door shut, piled a tangle of furni- 
ture, tables, chairs, chests of drawers— 
into the passage, busied themselves re- 
securing the broken window, wedzing a 
big table and the heaviest articles of 
furniture they could find against it, and 
making all ready for a renewal of the 
attack. 

But the attack was not again suc- 
cessful in reaching a point level with 
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the house. Another attempt, made 
twenty minutes later, succeeded in 


coming almost level with the house, but 
it was too fiercely swept by the fire 
from the barricade, by a tempest of 
bullets from a couple of machine-guns 
placed in position in some of the 
houses commanding the approach, and 
had to fall back without any result be- 
yond an increase in the piled bodies 
littered about-the street, the wounded 
crawling and writhing away as best 
they could out of the line of fire. 

The fighting continued throughout 
most of the night, but never reached 
again the savage ferocity of the first 
hour, never came within such measur- 
able distance of success. for the attack. 
And at dawn the enemy withdrew and 
left the defense time to collect its dead 
and make all ready for continuing the 
fight. 

And when Papa Laval came back 
an hour after to his daughter’s house 
he found her busy making coffee for 
the corporal and one other man—the 
only ones left, as it turned out, from 
the six who had billeted there. The 
corporal’s head was tied up, his sleeve 
and skirt sleeve were slit their full 
length and stained a dull brown from 
a wound, the red-wet bandage of 
which showed round his upper arm 
when the slit sleeve fell back from it. 

But he was quite cheerful and 
turned triumphantly to Papa Laval 
when he came in. “Wot did I tell you, 
Daddy? Ici noos restey, eh?” 

“You ’ave skip true,” said Papa 
warmly. “Ze Anglais—ah, zey are ze 
brav mans—mos’ brav—magnifique. 
I no tink it posseebl’—it was not pos- 
seebl’, but zey do heem, zis impos- 
seebl’, and make ze victoire.” 

“It was a good scrap,” assented the 
corporal modestly. The Frenchman 
assented warmly after he had had the 
meaning of “scrap” explained to him. 

“Good, ver’ good,” he said. “I, 
Papa Laval, who have seen much 
fighting in *70 and ’71, say it was ver’ 
good. So much Allemands an’ so 
leetle—so not-much Anglais an’ so 
fatigue, so tire they. Ver’ much kill, 
ver’ much blesses, what you say 
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wounds, but zey fight on an’ zey make 
victoire. I see ze Anglais to-morrow 
—no, yesterday—an’ I say ze grande 
armee anglaise is feenish, is defeat. 
Mais, now I onnerstand heem no de- 
feat, heem yet make ze good fight.” 

“Oh, we'll make a fight all right 
when the time comes,” said the cor- 
poral. 

But now the coffee was ready, and 
the two men drank it hurriedly and 
ate hastily of the meal the woman 
set before them. Papa Laval was 
concerned about this haste. He would 
have had them sit down and wait till 
a good breakfast was cooked and then 
eat it at leisure and in comfort. The 
corporal shuffled a little uneasily. 
“You see,” he said, “we got to be mov- 
in’ on. Orders, voo savvy—less in- 
struckshions a marchey; noos contin- 
uey le moshion a la sud.” 

Papa stared at him in bewilderment. 
“Mais—zat ees ze retreat,” he stam- 
mered. “Pourquoi ze retreat apres la 
victoire.” 

“Wot’s ’e say?” asked the other 
soldier through a huge mouthful of 
bread and butter. 

“Says why should we bolt again af- 
ter lickin’ the Germans,” explained the 
corporal. 

“An’ that’s exackly wot I wants to 
know,” said the private disgustedly. 
“We ‘as the bloomin’ company near 
wiped out, an’ B Company the same, 
and stands off the attack all right; an’ 
when we’ve chased ’em off good an’ 
handsome we has to up stick an’ run 
away again. Bloomin’ rot, is what I 
calls it.” 

“Steady on,” cautioned the corporal. 
“You don’t want these bloomin’ French 
people to get no wrong notion about 
our runnin’ away. Look ‘ere, Papa, 
it’s like this: Up there,” he waved his 
hand towards the north, “we have le 
grand fight, battle. We win, voo 
savvy, la victoire c’est a noos I dunno 
why we retreat after it—je ne com- 


prong pas pourquoi le retreat, but— 
I mean, mais les instructions they says 
retreat. (Dashed if I know the 
French for “they say.”) Voo savvy, 
noos make le retiremong because 
(An’ I’ve forgot the word for “be- 
cause” now! Oh, dash this French 
language!)” 

“T onnerstand, m’sieu,” broke in 
Papa. “Ze ordaire it is retreat and’ 
parbleu! ze good soldat he obey ze 
ordaire. Quand ze ordaire ees fight, 
ze good soldat he fight; eh, is it not?” 

“Egg-zackly,” said the corporal. 
“Certimong, Papa.” 

“Bien,” said Papa. “I know you 
spik true. I have seen ze Anglais 
fight. Zey are keel, peut-etre, mais 
nevaire—how you say it?—run away. 
I have seen and I know. I go now 
to spik it to ze peoples in la ville who 
is disconsole, peut-etre, when ze re- 
treat continue.” 

“That’s it, Papa,” said the corporal. 
“An’ you tell ‘em this army is never 
goin’ to run away. When the order is 
retreat we retreat, even though we 
don’t like it. But one day the order 
will be to advance, an’ then we’ll show 
‘em. You tell ‘em not to be afraid. 
The French is bound to win this war. 
We've come over to see it through with 
them, an’ we're not goin’ ’ome till 
we’ve chased every dash German back 
to Germany. You savvy, when the 
time comes, en avong is the order, an’ 
avong we goes.” 

It is very doubtful if Papa caught 
all the meaning of this harangue, but 
he got the sense of it and the last 
words at least. 

“En avant!” he cried, leaping to his 
feet. “Vivent les Allies! Vivent les 
Anglais!” 

“If you two ’as finished ’andin’ out 
bookays to each other,” said the pri- 
vate, “p’raps you'll ask Madam ’ere 
if she’s got a spare loaf we can put 
in our ’aversacks. There’s the fall-in 
sounding.” 
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The Wishing Stone 


By Georgia Wilde 


PEACEFUL and exclusive do- 
x mesticity governed the house- 

hold of Emilia Pacheco, the 

last of three generations of 
Emilias to end their days behind the 
adobe walls of the ancestral home. 
It was from the first Emilia, always 
referred to as Dona Emilia, that the 
other two had received in succession 
the snug corner in San Gabriel Valley, 
reduced to a hundredth part of the 
original homestead. All three, born 
Castro, had brought into the family 
names as proud as their own. 

The present Emilia, long widowed, 
and childless, had given a mothering 
heart to her hapless niece, Lucia, 
early bereft of parents, inheriting from 
her mother a likeness to her Aunt Emi- 
lia, and from her father, who was not 
Spanish, the blue of her eyes and a 
love of independence and freedom. 

These two women with old Tula, 
who did the work, comprised the 
household. Any morning the year 
round, since Lucia’s permanent return 
from Notre Dame, you might have 
seen, had you been able to look over 
the six-foot adobe wall topped with 
tile and over-hung by black fig and 
pepper trees, one or all of them in the 
shade of the broad veranda surround- 
ing the patio. 

Though Aunt Emilia had laid aside 
many of the cherished customs of her 
ancestors she was enough like them in 
appearance and manner and habits of 
thought to dissipate any lurking fancy 
that there could no longer exist genu- 
ine expression of the Spanish Occu- 
pation in a land so receptive of and 
so exploited by modern necessity. 

Lucia was thinking this in a hazy 
way one bright morning in June when 
they were together on the veranda. 


The air was full of perfume and bee- 
murmur; geraniums blazed in the sun, 
the angel trumpets, which sent forth 
their fragrance only at night, hung 
limp cones of white under their heavy 
foliage. The enclosure of patio and 
garden seemed much smaller than it 
really was, the purple shade of fig 
trees by the wall, and grape-arbor and 
pepper trees with their lacy patterns 
stamped on the walk, closing it in on 
all sides. Aunt Emilia, fat and mid- 
dle-aged, a dark down on her upper 
lip and a family jewel as large as a 
butter plate rising and falling in the 
laces on her bosom, was pattering 
about in her usual leisurely way water- 
ing the roots of the little potted plants 
with drops from a cracked pitcher. 
Lucia had been noticing with a feel- 
ing of tender amusement the small 
arched feet and ankles too slender to 
support comfortably the heavy body. 
In youth they had carried Aunt Emilia 
with abandon through many a fan- 
dango to the thrum of guitar and clack 
of castanets, but they were not so ser- 
viceable for “these sober middle-aged 
uses.” They seemed useful only as a 
reminder, these and the slumbrous 
eyes with laughter tucked in the cor- 
ners—eyes that could still dream or 
smoulder or flare as occasion required. 
Aunt Emilia surely belonged to the 
past. Lucia, who loved her with all 
the zest of an ardent nature, often felt 
vexed at her resistance of new ideas, 
and wondered at it. Surely at Notre 
Dame, where not so long ago she, too, 
had received an education, she should 
have learned to keep up with the 
times. Lucia did not know that the 
passion of Aunt Emilia’s life was to 
keep the old order from dying out, 
and having no child of her own, her 
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ambitions centered in her niece, whose 
black lashes shaded the blue which 
betrayed already too great a departure 
from the prescribed course. 

Aunt Emilia paused in the process 
of plucking dry leaves from the musk 
and said with a soft drawl which did 
not fail, however, to convey her mean- 
ing of finality: 

“Now that you are through with 
school, Lucia, you must marry. I have 
selected a husband for you.” 

“A husband for me!” echoed Lucia, 
the languor slipping from her face, 
leaving mouth and eyes wide open. 
Aunt Emilia nodded over a pink bego- 
nia. “But I don’t want a husband— 
that is, not yet.” 

“Nevertheless you must have one,” 
drawlied Aunt Emilia; “and I have 
selected him.” 

“Selected him!” moaned Lucia. 

She well knew when Aunt Emilia 
spoke in that way everything was set- 
tled and argument useless. 

“Yes, Lucia, my child; I have select- 
ed him, and you are to be ready for 
your wedding a month from today.” 

“But I don’t want to be married,” 
pleaded Lucia, tears filling her eyes. 

“No, not yet,” said Aunt Emilia, 
dropping into a chair shaking her lit- 
tle fat finger. Her speech had a trick 
of suddenly coming to rapid utterance 
with a sharpening of the consonants. 
“You want, I suppose, to wait until 
you are an old maid, and no one will 
have you. You are nineteen and get- 
ting along. Spanish girls all marry 
young. I was seventeen. It is the 
way to do.” 

“But you married for love, Aunt 
Emilia. I want to marry for love, 
too.” 

“Yes, but I was fortunate,” said 
Aunt Emilia, folding her hands over 
the place where her waist used to be, 
her eyes tender. “Love came; I was 
fortunate. With you it is different. 
Love comes; but what do you care? 
You only laugh and flirt. So I have 
arranged a fine marriage for you, for 
I am certain you will never marry of 
your own accord. Perhaps you will 
love afterward; it is often the way.” 
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“Yes, perhaps,” sighed Lucia, du- 
biously. She could not disobey Aunt 
Emilia. She could not disregard her 
wishes. “Am I to know who it is you 
have selected for me?” she asked, 
drying her eyes with the tips of her 
fingers. 

“Tt is the adopted son of an old fam- 
ily friend who lives in Chihuahua. His 
name is Juan Antonio Gonzalez. He 
was adopted not so very long ago by 
Senor Gonzalez, with whom he had 
been employed as secretary for some 
time. As the son of Senor Gonzalez 
he will inherit a large fortune.” 

“A Mexican!” exclaimed Lucia, 
clapping her hand to her breast and 
rocking back and forth. 

“Well, what of that,” said Aunt 
Emilia, with a shrug. “They are fine 
people just the same, and like our 
people. And a month from today 
everything will be ready for your wed- 
ding. That is why I am telling you 
this morning. Father Luis will marry 
you in the chapel. He is so old, Lucia, 
and has married so many of us, in that 
very chapel, too. How happy he will 
be to marry you also, and to the heir 
of Senor Gonzalez, whom he knows 
well. How happy he will be, poor old 
man; think of that, Lucia, my child.” 

“Did you ask this—this—Juan An- 
tonio, whatever his name is, to marry 
me?” asked Lucia, fearing to hear 
the answer. 

“It was arranged months ago be- 
tween Senor Gonzalez and myself. 
The young man feels highly honored 
and will be here in a few days to see 
you.” 

“Bah!” cried Lucia, springing to 
her feet, her eyes flashing. “I will 
not; I tell you I will not!” 

Aunt Emilia smiled—a 
enigmatical smile. 

“Be calm, Lucia, my child,” she 
said, settling her head in the cushions 
of the chair for her morning nap. “You 
know those who love you do every- 
thing for the best.” 

Old Tula, brown and wrinkled as a 
walnut, took the child in her arms be- 
hind the door and mumbled in her 
toothless way some incomprehensible 
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words of endearment. There was 
nothing to be said. Tula would have 
wept had not the fountain of her tears 
long ago been dried, leaving a giaze 
over tired eyes. Life for her meant 
toil and disappointment and sacrifice 
—anything but defeat. It was sad to 
see the young embarking and not so 
bad to be one who knew that just 
around the corner waited the spirit of 
eternal rest. 

She let Lucia slip through the little 
iron gate and get away—something 
never allowed. She knew that Lucia 
was going to the “wishing stone” on 
the crest of the low hill looking toward 
the Sierra Madre, and thought that 
this time, probably the last, she would 
let her go alone. Tula had been there 
with her many times, and knew that 
on momentous occasions she indulged 
a fancy for wishing there, as she had 
learned to do in childhood, invoking 
the aid of the Sierra Madre—the 
Mother Mountain, the shadow of 
which hovered over the spot. The 
idea had been adopted from an old 
legend gathered from the Indians mak- 
ing a sort of game the children played 
and laughed at when they grew older. 
But Lucia had clung to it, declaring 
that her wishes always came true and 
that never yet had any one been able 
to slip in beside her and “unwish her 
wish,” which was part of the game. 

It was pleasant, even in the heat of 
the day, to climb the hillside through 
the long grasses and mustard grown 
higher than the head, full of droning 
bees and the twinkle of white butter- 
flies, and stand on the level elevation 
lost to everything in the world save 
the field of yellow mustard against a 
sapphire sea on one side and the 
Mother Mountain robed in aerial blue 
on the other. 

The wishing stone was something 
more than a mere stone. It was a well 
carved cup of granite four feet in 
diameter that had once been part of a 
fountain in a home garden. Its bowl 
was dry now, a receptacle for wind- 
blown leaves and grasses, all evidence 
of its former surroundings obliterated. 
When Lucia placed her hands on the 
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broad brim it was hot to the touch. 
But she resolutely spread her palms 
there, and, closing her eyes, raised her 
face to the Mother Mountain and the 
sun and wished. 

She wished first of all as she should 
to be an obedient and loyal child; then 
she wished to be brave and unafraid 
of any created thing; then she wished 
for cleanness which comes from the 
earth and the air and the water. All 
this was in accord with the legend, 
and she wished with great fervor to 
make sure of herself. At last she 
made her own wish, saying out loud 
slowly three times: 

“Oh, Sierra Madre, let it be that I 
can love Juan Antonio Gonzalez.” 

Without opening her eyes, she 
crossed herself and had bowed her 
head and turned to go when she be- 
came aware of a presence beside her. 
Opening her eyes very wide she saw 
a bronzed young man whose bared 
head shone like a raven’s wing in the 
sun. He was standing as she had 
done, palms spread on the stone, eyes 
closed and face raised to the moun- 
tain. At first he seemed strange, but 
she quickly recognized her old play- 
mate who had gone out of her life 
several years back, declaring that 
when he became a man and rich he 
would return and claim her. Many a 
time, when children, they had stood 
together like this wishing for all sorts 
of impossible things and laughing at 
the extravagance of their wishes. Be- 
fore she could voice her astonishment 
he began to say: 

“Oh, Sierra Madre, let it be that I 
may have Lucia’s love.” 

He said it slowly three times; 
bowed his head and crossed himself. 

Lucia’s eyes were lowered when he 
opened his, and took her hands be- 
tween his own, and tears were on her 
cheeks. It was natural that he should 
kiss them away, and hold her close in 
his arms. What else could she expect 
of Jack, who had always been her 
comforter, Jack who, strange to say, 
she had fancied had forgotten her. She 
had not known for a certainty, but she 
had suspected, that Aunt Emilia had 
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been careful that no word from him 
should reach her. Without name or 
fortune he could not enter Aunt Emi- 
lia’s plans for her future, and might 
readily have been recognized ag a 
possible obstacle. 

“Well, Lucia,” he laughed, his 
white teeth gleaming, “I’m here as I 
said. Are you ready?” 

She clung to his side and whispered. 

“Did you hear my wish ?” 

“Yes, I heard,” he answered, press- 
ing her close. “But what of it? My 
wish comes first, doesn’t it? You re- 
member how it was for the one who 
could wish unseen beside another?” 

And they laughed together at the 
memory. Then she told him about her 
betrothal and he looked serious, but 
determined. 

“You are mine, Lucia,” he whisper- 
ed, and her eyes consented. 

On the way home they decided that 
it would not be safe for Aunt Emilia 
to see him, lessening their chance of 
meeting. So it happened during the 
days that followed, while Aunt Emilia 
was busy edging garments with lace 
and old Tula was preparing the wed- 
ding feast, that Jack and Lucia stood 
many times in the shade of the trees 
by the wall, which proved not such a 
formidable obstacle after all. 

Juan Antonio Gonzalez came one 
evening when the moon was bright 
and the night-song of the mocking- 
bird rose from the valley. Lucia 
heard the purr of his motor at the 
gate, and from her window saw his 
quick passage along the walk to the 
entrance where old Tula admitted him. 
But she locked herself in her room and 
refused to see him, pleading a head- 
ache. She went to bed with a very 
heavy heart, knowing that Jack had 
probably stood for hours under the 
trees waiting for her. This happened 
a number of times until Aunt Emilia 
grew harsh and angry, threatening all 
sorts of terrible things. 

“Appoint a time,” she demanded, 
shaking Lucia by the shoulders. “Do 
you not know this young man will not 
be treated so? For shame! Tell me 
at once, when will you see him?” 
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“When I stand before the altar; not 
till then!” declared Lucia, stamping 
her foot, setting her little teeth and 
looking like a vixen. 

“Mother of God!” cried Aunt Emi- 
lia, throwing up her hands and sink- 
ing into a chair. She had never seen 
her child like this, and it set mind 
and body quivering. But Lucia was 
already relenting with face and arms 
pressed to Aunt Emilia’s neck. 

“Please, please, Aunt Emilia,” she 
pleaded, “don’t make me see him till 
then—till I have on my wedding dress 
and stand in the chapel before Father 
Luis.” 

And Aunt Emilia, fearing to see her 
so distraught, soothed her arid con- 
sented. She was obliged to tell Juan 
Antonio and brought word to Lucia 
that he would be considerate and stay 
away until the morning of the wed- 
ding. 

It was then that Jack and Lucia be- 
gan to make plans for themselves. 
Jack consulted with Father Luis, who 
was his friend, and it was arranged 
that on a certain evening Lucia was 
to slip through the gate and meet him 
in the chapel just over the hill. 

It was a dark night sparkling with 
stars only three days before the time 
appointed for the wedding with Juan 
Antonio. All day there had been 
steamstresses and a buzzing of plans 
and excitement. Aunt Emilia had re- 
tired early with a damp cloth around 
her head to ease a pain. At precisely 
the time when Lucia had planned to 
escape, the dressmakers, about to 
leave, demanded a final inspection of 
the wedding gown, and there was 
nothing for Lucia to do but put it on, 
veil and all. When she was about to 
snatch it off, it occurred to her that 
it was the very thing to wear at the 
moment; so, gathering up the white 
fluff, she managed to glide swiftly and 
softly, like a wraith, through the dark, 
odorous garden, along the shade of 
trees outside, and over the short 
stretch of white road open to the stars, 
meadow-sweet and alive with meadow 
music. She quickened her pace when 
she passed between the crosses and 
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stones where her father and mother 
were sleeping with many others; but 
lingered, facing them, at the door of 
the chapel, palpitating like a bird, 
her hand as cold as the stone on 
which it rested, and said a prayer be- 
fore going inside. 

Within was as quiet and cool as a 
cave and not much lighter. Jack was 
waiting at the altar, Father Luis fac- 
ing him between the tall candles and 
vases filled with roses. When all the 
sacred words were said and Jack had 
kissed her, and Father Luis had 
pressed into her hand an ivory-bound 
prayer book, they went into the sa- 
cristy to sign their names. Lucia 
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signed first, scarcely able to hold the 
pen. Her happiness was clouded by 
thoughts of Aunt Emilia, grown very 
dear indeed, wrenching the heart with 
longing. Saddest thoughts, the great 
debt to her must go forever unpaid. 

Turning, supported by Father Luis, 
she saw her standing nearby, dressed 
in her purple silk, her eyes brimming 
and mothering arms out-stretched. Be- 
side her was a tall smiling gentleman 
stroking his grey mustache, and back 
in the shadow stood old Tula, mum- 
bling over her beads. Looking over 
Jack’s shoulder, Lucia saw him write 
in a firm hand: Juan Antonio Gon- 
zalez. 


A SUMMER FANCY 


I would not be a buzzing bee, 
Equipped with sting—and strive 

To store up honey all day long 

In eager haste, my only song 

The ceaseless hum of industry, 
My home the teeming hive! 


Rather this butterfly, care-free, 
To seek the sky on fragile wing, 
So like a soul; or spend glad hours 


Among the fairest bright-hued flowers— 
A happy, beauteous, blameless thing 

That has no greed of gain, no strife, 

That knows not toil nor pain in life, 
And dies without death’s sting. 


‘By Mary D. BarBeEr. 





The Heart of the Cow Country 


By A Sailor, U. S. N. 


the gods on Mount Olympus 

ruled the day’s events. The 

ancient Persian, standing on the 
flat roof of his stone house under the 
black, star-studded vault of midnight, 
bet ace high on the juxtaposition of 
the planets. The old Saxons in the 
past held that an aged woman sitting 
alone in her hut on the edge of a wind 
swept English moor, brewed, in the 
pot bubbling in the embers of a dying 
fire, the fate of any she might choose, 
while today there are those of us who 
tremble like a Roman slave in fear 
of the consequences of an overturned 
salt-cellar, a broom falling across the 
door, or the sight of a new moon over 
the left shoulder. 

Coincidence is a_ strange thing. 
Each day has its illustration in every- 
one’s life. Some call it fate. I know 
of a house-maid who still declared 
that if the front door bell had not rung 
at just the precise moment it did, the 
handsome ice-man would have invited 
her to the Ice Hawlers Grand Ball, but 
as fate decreed, he did not wait, but 
went on and took the maid from the 
next house on his route, whom he 
subsequently married. Figure it out 
for yourselves who pulls the strings. 

I first met Jack Murray in Salt Lake 
City shortly after the United States 
declared war on the Huns. Each of 
us had come from our separate way 
to take the final technical and physi- 
cal examinations which precede the 
oath of enlistment. He was slowly as- 
cending the steps to the naval re- 
cruitirig office as I was descending. 
He was tall almost to slenderness, yet 
the broad shoulders and easy carriage 
showed that beneath the well fitting 
blue suit was a powerful frame. A 
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heavy look as if the night before had 
been long and sleepless showed on his 
face, and the wistful expression of 
his gray eyes, partially shaded by the 
forward tilt of a Stetson caught my at- 
tention. Instantly I knew he was from 
the cow country. His spare form like 
that of a well trained-down race horse 
was only met with in people who are 
used to the open. His swarthy skin, 
too, was only the result of facing hot 
winds and freezing blasts, and the 
clear, penetrating eye, of clean living 
and rarified atmosphere of high alti- 
tudes. Each hesitated slightly as we 
came abreast, for the fires of frater- 
nity, lighted by the gongs of war, 
were beginning to glow: we found 
ourselves suddenly humanly sympa- 
thetic. 

I smiled and he nodded. 

“Going up to swear your young life 
away ?” I asked lightly. 

“Yep,” he drawled in a pleasing 
voice without changing expression. 
“TI reckon I’d better.” 

“Good! There is a common reason 
for it now,” I continued, leaning 
against the hand rail, welcoming the 
relaxation of even a short talk with a 
kindred soul, “and that one is patriot- 
ism.” 

He glanced up at me quickly, then 
his lips parted in a smile, showing two 
rows of white teeth. 

“Of course, of course,” he said, 
“every one has that reason—but don’t 
you think some might have two?” 

This reply was so unexpected that 
I murmured, “Why, certainly,” and af- 
ter passing the time of day, he went 
up and I on down the steps. 

As I wandered about the wide 
streets gazing in admiration at the 
wonder city the Mormons had raised 
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from the desert waste, and the moun- 
tains hovering like guarding angels 
over it, my thoughts returned again 
and again to the fellow I had passed 
on the steps. Why had his gray eyes 
snapped like quickened fire at my ban- 
tering question? I reached no satis- 
factory conclusion. 

That evening when we embarked 
for the training stations at San Fran- 
cisco we were placed by chance in the 
same Pullman section, and still later 
on in the day after a leisurely supper 
in the diner, sat smoking on the ob- 
servation car as the transcontinental 
train sped across the great Utah des- 
ert. -Conversation, at first somewhat 
animated by a discussion of the war, 
gradually lagged, as each, perhaps, 
thought of all that every mile we trav- 
eled placed farther—perhaps forever 
—behind. It had been a clear day— 
clear as only desert days can be, with- 
out the trace of a cloud in the sky. 
A golden sun was sinking toward the 
west, and the vast expanse of gray 
country filled with a golden haze, and 
as it sank lower took a deeper tone, 
until it loomed like a huge copper disc 
just touching the tip of a mesa. Back 
of us the distant mountain peaks were 
tinted with ochre, and the snow cov- 
ered tips slowly changed to pink and 
red. White clumps of sage brush 
turned to indistinct blotches of pur- 
ple, and the ever lengthening tracks 
behind us faded into dust and twilight. 
The few tourists now that dusk oblit- 
erated the scenery from view, with- 
drew into the car and left Murray and 
I alone. 

“Isn’t it grand,” Murray said de- 
cisively, after some minutes, waving 
one hand toward the kaleidoscopic 
view. 

“Wonderful,” I answered, thrilled 
by so lovely a sunset. 

“It makes me lonely in a big sort 
of way,” he continued. “I never left 
the mountains but what I left my best 
friends behind. Even when I was a 
kid on the ranch, I got to calling an 
old bald peak my big brother. A lit- 
tle later I wanted to go to the city to 
make a name as a doctor, just like a 
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Horatius Alger hero, but once I got 
there I discovered I hated it like a 
maverick hates the rope. It is the city 
—the close objectionable touch of the 
evil smelling crowd—that sets me on 
edge.” 

“You are from the range,” I said. 
“TI noticed that when I first saw you 
this morning.” 

“Ves. Wyoming—the 
part.” 

“I’m from Montana—the southern 
part. Shake.” 

He leaned forward and took my 
hand in a firm clasp, after which he 
slid down into his seat, took a deep 
puff from his cigar and laughed. 

“What strikes you as funny in the 
situation, may I ask?” said I. 

“Oh, everything. Lately I have 
been—now will you please notice I 
admit it—a little skeptical. What ap- 
peals to my sense of humor now is the 
incongruity of the situation. Two like 
us—out on the deep blue sea.” 

“Well, that has made me laugh—to 
myself.” 

“Please, sir, don’t take exception to 
my remark. It’s entirely impersonal, 
y'u know.” 

“Certainly.” Then I lapsed into 
silence, eventually breaking into the 
click-clack of the rails by asking him 
what branch of service he had entered. 

“Hospital ’prentice,” he answered. 
“You see, I spent one year at Michigan 
before I hit the trail back to the ranch 
and unpacked my kit for a permanent 
camp. I used to find my education of 
use when one of the boys ’d get a bad 
fall. And you?” 

“A machinist. I had a friend who 
went to Michigan, by the name of—” 

“It is a big place—I never mixed 
much,” he interrupted hastily, as if 
to dismiss the subject. 

I said nothing, but mused on why 
such a fellow as Jack Murray was, tall, 
athletic, handsome, could not have be- 
come a popular idol had he chosen. 
The sun’s red disc slid down behind 
the black mesa and twilight grew 
deeper. Murray puffed a huge cloud 
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of smoke which twirled away in the 
rush of air. 
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“Wonderful evening,” I remarked. 

“Yep.” 

“It reminds me of sunsets along the 
Big Horn—and one so similar that I’m 
tempted to tell you of.” 

“I also remember several—and one. 
Sort of mark off the calendar in red 
letters, so to speak,” Murray put in. 

“The one I refer to happened near 
your country about a year ago. It 
isn’t much of a story, but t 

“It will be an hour before the por- 
ter makes up our berths. Shoot,” said 
Murray, and I wanting a chance, no 
doubt, began: 

“A party of ten were camping in 
the valley between Pryor and Big 
Horn mountains through which the 
Big Horn canyon cuts its way. The 
wooded slopes of the Pryors rose up 
behind our camp and in front of it, the 
open, treeless, yellow stretch of dry 
country that separated us from the 
canyon. And the canyon lies there a 
great open gash in the belly of the 
earth, curling and twisting, silent and 
mysterious. You crawl to the edge 
of the rocks and peer into its depths— 
far below you some three thousand 
feet is a little silvery thread half lost 
in the blue haze. An eagle soars in a 
spiral from out of it and disappears 
into the clear blue sky above, and you, 
listening without a movement, hear 
only the faint whisper of the wind 
tearing through the scrub pine at the 
bottom of the canyon. On the other 
side of it the foothills gradually give 
way to the mighty swell of the Big 
Horn mountains, seemingly, locking 
you in from the outer world. 

“We had an interesting party. There 
was an old mule wrangler from Mis- 
souri that we picked up in Bridger to 
care for the camp, whose language was 
an inspiration to me and a shock to 
the ladies. Another of the party was 
a blonde school teacher, a likable 
athletic sort of girl and a wonder in 
the saddle. She had a cousin along 
who had a studied pose like a movie 
cowboy and who thought he had a 
claim to immortality by doing a little 
surveying north of Yellowstone. All 
joking aside, he did think himself a 
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dyed-in-the-world product of Powder 
river, and always insisted on leading 
the party wherever we went. The chap- 
eron was a trump, fat and forty, but 
game as anyone in the party and I 
believe she enjoyed the actions of her 
pink-tea nephew as much as any of 
us, besides she could kid him openly 
and get away with it, while the rest 
of us had to veil our pointed remarks 
almost to the point where they didn’t 
apply.” : 

“T know the breed,” Murray put in 
contemptuously. 

“Wonder if he’ll enlist,” pausing a 
moment in my narrative at this irrele- 
vant thought, mentally seeing his schol- 
arly and anemic face before me. A sud- 
den lurch of the car as the train made 
a bend brought me back to my story. 

“There were five or six others of the 
real red-blood sort—and taken all in 
all, it made up a rollicking good party. 
The day I speak of was the day be- 
fore we pulled up camp to return. All 
of us wanted to go up into the Pryors 
to see the ice caves, but Blanche, and 
she in her most peculiar manner—” 

“Who?” Murray asked quickly and 
I thought, a little sharply. 

“The red-blooded girl I just told of 
—the blonde,” I answered, and con- 
tinued, “well, Blanche climbed onto 
her wild-eyed little cayuse and lowed 
as how she’d ride down for a last look 
at the canyon. The tenderfoot wanted 
her to go with the party to the caves 
and began a wonderful description in 
words of six syllables of the freak of 
nature, but Blanche said she could see 
ice any time she looked in the ice 
box and that freaks of nature weren't 
as rare as some people supposed. Then 
he seemed to get the idea and let her 
alone. The rest of us. in single file, 
took the trail up Dry Head creek after 
agreeing to meet at the camp by 6 
o’clock. We did. But Blanche hadn’t 
shown up by 7. At 8 we began to 
talk about her failure to return and 
the women got worried. I sneaked out 
to where old Jeff had the horses roped 
out, slipped the saddle onto the one I 
rode and started off on the trail to 
the canyon. I hadn’t gone far before 
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Page, the tenderfoot, caught up with 
me.” 

“What did you say his name was?” 

Again the staccato question struck 
me as queer. 

“Rodney Page—why ?” 

“Oh, no ’special reason—only I like 
to keep the names in a story straight.” 

With that Murray viciously threw the 
cigar into the dark and a shower of 
sparks, diminishing in the distance, 
marked where it fell. 

“What is the matter?” 

“There is no satisfaction to a cigar.” 
Then, taking a book of papers and 
some tobacco from his coat pocket, he 
rolled a cigarette, lit a match, shield- 
ed the blaze in the cup of one hand, 
and lighted it. The flickering light re- 
flected for one brief moment on firm, 
set lips and narrowed eyes—then all 
was darkness again. 

“As I was saying, I had rather he’d 
stay behind, but being a guest and in 
love with Blanche, he trailed along like 
a whipped pup. It was growing dark 
as we followed the faintly worn trail 
in the buffalo grass along an old drift 
fence. Off in the east the tips of the 
Big Horns glowed like burnt-out-coals 
and behind us the Pryors looked like 
blue cardboard on a yellow background 
of western sky. Rounding a hill we 
came in view of a fire over toward the 
Crow reservation and Page immediate- 
ly became nervous. Guess his course 
in college must have held a study of 
the aborigines, for he had all sorts 
of wild ideas about Indian massacres 
and cattle rustlers and that rot you get 
out of magazines. I knew it was the 
signal fire at some ranch to give direc- 
tion to riders out on the roundup should 
the cattle begin to drift. 

Again I paused. 

“Well ?”—this from Murray—‘and 
—the girl?” 

“My story really does not get any- 
where at all. About four miles out we 
met Blanche leading her limping horse 
into camp. Seems that it had stumbled 
on a sharp rock, cutting its leg and 
throwing her to the ground. Page was 
as tickled as the aforementioned puppy 
dog and lamented all the way back 
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that one of the rangers, and not he, 
had chanced upon the scene in time to 
mend the broken saddle girth with a 
piece of his lariat and help eat her 
lunch. It appears, too, that in tying 
his bandana on the horse’s leg the 
cayuse struck out and cut his face. 

“Page was indignant. ‘Why didn’t 
he give you his horse to come back to 
camp with?’ he asked. ‘And can’t you 
see that sometimes one must forego 
gallantry under circumstances? His 
cattle were drifting—and besides, I am 
perfectly able to walk to camp.’ The 
reply was sarcastic enough that Page 
shut up. No, I guess my story doesn’t 
have any point at all except that these 
sunsets were so much alike.” 

“What became of Blanche—and— 
er—Page ?” 

Murray rose and pushed back the 
chair. 

“She went to Sheridan to teach in 
the high school—and didn’t go back 
to Michigan to school. Being inde- 
pendently wealthy she could do as she 
pleased. Page followed her there and 
the last I heard was rushing her.” 

“Oh—I—thought—from your story 
that you were—in love with her your- 
self,” he said, rather hesitatingly. 

I laughed. 

“Not at all—she was just a likeable 
girl for me—but Page—vwell, that is 
a different story, and he was as per- 
sistent as a New York bargain hunter 
—I often wonder if she fell for the 
little shrimp.” 

Murray stood for one minute, head 
thrown high, shoulders back, looking 
into the night. Then, with an almost 
careless laugh, he turned to the door. 

“Guess I'll turn in,” he said. “We’ll 
be in the Sierras tomorrow—the Brete 
Hart country. G’night.” 

The door closed behind him and I 
was left alone. For a little while I 
mused on my poor quality as a story 
teller because it seemed that Jack Mur- 
ray showed little interest and left so 
abruptly when it was finished. Then 
I, too, arose and followed his example. 

The next day the train climbed to 
the tops of the Sierras and after pass- 
ing through the smoky snowsheds 
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dropped down on the Pacific side. A 
few hours later we were out of them 
and pulling rapidly down to the bay. 
Late in the afternoon we parted at the 
Benicia ferry, I to go by stage to Mare 
Island and he on to Yerba Buena—or 
as it is most commonly known, Goat 
Island. Three months later I met him 
at the junction of Market and O’Farrell 
streets in San Francisco. The trans- 
formation was complete. Instead of 
the light blue English-cut suit he wore 
the regulation Navy uniform and the 
wide Stetson hat, the indelible mark 
of the plains and mountains, was gone, 
and in its place a little white hat was 
stuck jauntily on the back of his head. 
A broad grin suffused his face as we 
drew to one side of the crowd. We 
shook hands like long separated school 
mates, though in fact we had never 
seen each other but for two brief days 
in our whole lives. 

“Navy life has bleached you,” I 
said, noticing that the deep tan so 
marked before had given away to a 
healthy pink. 

“*D’—camp, you know—.” 


Both laughed again at the memory 


of those first days in detention. of reg- 
ulations, inoculations, vaccinations 
and short haircuts, and I perceived 
then a small scar on his left cheek that 
previously the tan had hidden. 

“The tan is all gone now—and I 
haven’t been on a horse in three 
months. If the boys at the ranch knew 
that they’d probably say I was de- 
generating into a molly-coddle.” 

“But Jack,” I said, “you haven’t for- 
gotten how you got it—” 

“That”—with a touch of sadness— 
“Never!” 

He glanced at his watch and hailed 
a passing taxi. 

“Got leave to come to the bank on 
business.” he said, “and now I have 
just eight minutes to catch my tug. 
Sorry I shan’t be on liberty for two 
weeks. Can’t you meet me then?” 

“Sure—where ?” 

The car stopped at the curb and Mur- 
ray jumped in. 

“To the Ferry Building,” he said to 
the driver, and to me, “oh, any place, 
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say at the Defenders’ Club.” 

“T’ve never been there,” I remon- 
strated. 

“Nor have I—but you can remem- 
ber the place. Don’t forget—s’long,” 
he threw back at me as the car was 
lost in the rush of traffic. 

I laughed heartily. We were both 
sailors now—Jack Tars, both of us. My 
friend had lost none of the real west- 
ern pep. And so, laughing at the in- 
congruity of a cow-puncher in a sailor 
uniform, I rushed in a frenzy of en- 
thusiasm up the street until a bump 
roughly brought me to my senses. 

“Better watch your step, Jack,” said 
a friendly policeman, backing off. 

Still laughing, I passed on up the 
street. 

Through the grace of good fortune 
and the kindness of the commanding 
officer, I made ’Frisco liberty on the 
day set. Leaving the boat at the Mon- 
ticello dock, I rushed up Market street 
in a delirium of expectation. There 


was much to do, lots to take in. There 
were cabarets and theaters, and T- 


bones smothered in mushrooms—and 
what of Chinatown, the beach, and the 
Cliff House? So thinking, at last I 
came to the building in whose base- 
ment the National Defenders’ Club 
opens wide its doors to all men in uni- 
form. Entering the mable-lined lobby 
I went down the stairs and through 
the swinging mahogany doors. Hardly 
had they closed behind me when I was 
confronted by two women, dressed 
alike, except for color, in big aprons 
that covered them from head to foot 
and little white caps on their heads, 
who welcomed me in and requested, if 
I had not previously done so, to regis- 
ter. Taking the pen in my hand, I 
looked up. 

“I came to meet a friend,” I said. 
smiling at the lady in the blue and 
white apron who stood before me look- 
ing down at the poised pen and wait- 
ing for me to register. 

She looked up auickly and the 
motherly smile on her face meant 
more than words. 

“Tf this is your first time here,” she 
said, “I am sure you will.” 
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My pulse quickened at such genuine 
hospitality. 

“Now I am certain of it,’”’—deter- 
minedly—“and you are to be the 
first.” 

She looked as pleased as a debu- 
tante at her first party and turned 
as if to speak to the lady in the pink 
apron who had slipped noiselessly 
away to greet a khaki-clad soldier who 
foliowed me in. 

“But I was to met a friend here— 
a sailor—called Jack.” 

A merry little laugh broke in a ripple 
from her lips and her eyes twinkled 
brightly. 

“Jack! Why don’t you know we call 
all of you that when we don’t know 
your name, my boy?” 

“I—I never thought. You see, I 
haven’t been a sailor long—anyway, 
his name is Murray—Jack Murray.” 

“Surely you know his initials,” she 
said confidently. 

“Hanged if I do. But I will register 
and he’ll be here soon if he is not al- 
ready awaiting me inside the big 
room.” 

At that I hastily scribbled my name 
as so-and-so from Montana, and then, 
running my finger up the page, saw 
tive lines above, in a big, round hand, 
“Jack H. Murray, Sheridan, Wyo- 
ming.” 

“That’s him,” I cried triumphantly, 
“sure he must be inside.” 

Bidding the lady in the blue apron 
goodbye, with a promise to stop and 
see her later, and a request to be re- 
membered to the little lady in the pink 
apron, with white hair, who was still 
engaged in conversation with the sol- 
dier, I left. 

The National Defenders’ Club is 
maintained by the patriotic-spirited 
women of San Francisco. With only 
the aid of free rent, they have gath- 
ered books by the hundreds, soft 
lounges, billiard and pool tables, mag- 
azines and games, in an effort to make 
the leisure hours a pleasure for the 
man who has heard his country’s call. 
It is an excellently furnished club, 
growing more popular with every ris- 
ing of the sun, and its fame with every 
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letter that is written on its free paper 
and sent to every corner of our land. 
There are pianos and Victrolas and a 
lunch counter off to one side, but bet- 
ter still, and the best above all, is the 
kind faces of the women whose un- 
selfishness in giving days of their time 
has made this spot an oasis dear to 
the heart of every man stationed in its 
proximity. Let the homesick boy who 
is away from home for the first time 
leave his coat with the lady who sits 
knitting by the checkroom; his con- 
versation will at first be in monosylla- 
bles and he will stand rather embar- 
rassed, shifting his weight from one 
foot to the other, until the smile from 
the woman’s face, so like the one which 
is far away, carries away his reserve, 
and in a few moments more he is pour- 
ing out to her all the little incidents 
of camp life and he suddenly awakens 
to the fact that here are friends— 
real, true blue friends. All day long 
they stream in and out—this time, I 
with them. Glancing over the room 
I sought the familiar form of Murray, 
but it was nowhere to be found. Con- 
fident that he was in the vicinity and 
would soon make an appearance, I slid 
into the crowd and, made bold by two 
weeks’ abstinence of the delicacy, 
stood by the lunch counter and or- 
dered ice cream. In due time it was 
placed before me and I fell to like a 
hot and dusty ranger partakes of the 
cool waters of a spring. A lady in a 
big white apron, busily knitting an 
olive drab sweater with red knitting 
needles, sat on a stool behind the cash 
register, 

“Always my luck to get near the 
cash register,” I said, slipping a dime 
across the counter. 

“Am I to take that as a compliment 
or a complaint?” she asked laughing- 
ly, ringing up the money and resuming 
her knitting. 

“The former, of course!” 

“Thank you,” she blushed. “But 
aside from all the nonsense isn’t this 
your first visit here?” 

I admitted it was. “But you women 
here remind me so of my own mother 
and sister that I am coming again— 
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every time they let me come ashore.” 

“T am glad you came.” 

“It jis my turn to thank you now.” 
My eyes wandered from the kind face 
crowned by a narrow fringe of gray 
hair, visible under the edge of the 
white cap, and the soft brown eyes, a 
trifle sad, I thought, but glowing and 
sparkling with the life about her, to 
the sweater rapidly fashioning under 
the skillful fingers. She caught my 
glance. 

“You want one?” 

“I have two now—more than my 
share. Somewhere there is a soldier 
who will wear the one you are making 
and I am sure that could he see the 
lady who knitted it he would call you 
his fairy godmother.” 

“You are Irish.” 

I shook my head. 

“Or sentimental.” 

“Nope—just truthful.” 

She held up the sweater for my in- 
spection. 

“My twenty-eighth—so many come 
in without them. I can’t get about as 
easily as the other ladies.” She point- 
ed to a cane leaning against the stool, 
“So I just sit here and knit. I want 
to do my share.” 

“You have already,” I answered. In 
my heart I knew my words had a 
double meaning. “Why, you are a reg- 
ular wholesale fairy godmother!” 

“Tf I could only be that to them all. 
They stream through the doors all day 
long until you wonder where they all 
come from. Some stop—like you— 
and talk. Others slide over to the 
piano and play just as the mood 
strikes them, or curl up on the lounges 
and sleep, just like Joe used to do. 
Some are lonesome and some are 
homesick and some are in love—and 
I just want to hug them all.” 

Her eyes swept out across the room 
and then back to me. 

“Joe—is Joe?” I began, looking up 
into them. 

Her eyes grew soft again, though 
her lips smiled. 

“That is my boy—my only boy. He’s 
at Camp Lewis now—a sergeant, too. 
He gets lonesome sometimes, which 
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he won’t admit, but you know that a 
mother can always read between lines. 
The big house—it seems so empty 
now.” 

“And Ill wager that there is a little 
mother who won’t admit she’s lone- 
some, too,” I said. 

“Well,” she confessed, the sparkle 
coming back into her eye,” I must 
camouflage some—you remember that 
I told you I must do my share. It 
would be unbearable, though, if it 
weren't for an old friend who has 
come down to stay with me.” 

I said nothing, for, being a man. 
could only wonder at the strength of 
those who, behind the lines, were car- 
rying their share of war’s burdens. 
Restlessly my eye swept the crowd. 
Why had Murray registered and gone? 
Something unusual must have oc- 
curred, I figured, and he would be 
back presently to explain his delay. 
So, putting the thought out of my mind, 
I again turned to the little lady on the 
stool. 

“Are all of you mothers, or wives 
or sisters of men away to fight?” 

“Not at all,” she replied spiritedly. 
“The young lady who stays with me 
hasn’t a relative in the war. She is 
here three days and two evenings each 
week—and has beautiful blonde hair 
and big blue eyes—just the kind of a 
girl you sailors and soldiers fall in love 
with at first sight.” 

“Not I,”—laughingly—“I came to 
meet a friend, not Cupid. But—I can’t 
find him.” 

“Which?” It was her turn to laugh 
now. 

“Jack Murray, of course—not Dan 
Cupid! We shipped together from Salt 
Lake City.” 

“Why how extraordinary,” she ex- 
claimed, dropping the knitting to her 
lap. “I met him not half an hour 
ago. He is tall with dark hair, rather 
prominent nose, a cleft in his chin— 
and—and a scar on his left cheek—” 

“Fits him to a tee,” I cried. 

“Blanche said that it was caused 
by a horse—” 

“Who?” I demanded, leaning over 
the counter. 


Sept-4 
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“Blanche Williams, the blonde girl 
I was just telling you about. She knew 
him in Wyoming,” she replied, mysti- 
fied. 

“Where is she ?” 

Suddenly it was all clear—the dark- 
ness I had been traveling in faded to 
sunlight and many mysterious things 
stood out with startling clearness. 

“She is gone now—went out with 
Mr. Murray.” 

And just at that point the little lady 
in the big pink apron, with the snow- 
white hair, whom I had passed at the 
door rushed up to me -in a flutter of 
unconcealed excitement. 

“T just noticed your name on the 
register. Here is a note that a sailor 
left for me to give you,” she said 
breathlessly. “Think, I nearly missed 
you.” 

I seized and kissed the wrinkled 
hand that gave me the letter. A dull 
red tinged her cheeks and uttering a 
half stifled “Oh,” at the unexpected- 
ness of my action, fled precipitately 
back to her post at the door and eyed 
me from the distance. The lady of 
the red knitting needles gazed at the 
scene in open astonishment. 

Tearing open the envelope and un- 
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folding the sheet of paper, I read: 


“Oh, boy—I am giving this to the 
lady at the door to make sure it 
reaches you. You remember that I 
told you there were two reasons why 
I enlisted—one was patriotism and the 
other a foolish lover’s quarrel. I 
couldn’t tell you I was that ranger that 
rescued Blanche’s horse or that I knew 
her at college—for I didn’t know where 
she was. I just met her here and I 
want to tell you Page didn’t win her. 
We are going out to be married now. 

“Wedding dinner at Tait’s—eight 
o’clock sharp. Bring Mrs. Cardwell— 
you will find her at the club, 

“JACK.” 


I turned to the lady at the cash reg- 
ister, whose brown eyes gazed at me 
in wide-open astonishment. 

“You are Mrs. Cardwell, 
you?” I asked. 

She nodded assent. 

“Well, I am going to take you to 
Blanche’s wedding dinner.” 

Her eyes grew wider yet. I passed 
her the note. 

“Read that!” 

And we went. 


aren’t 





A Girls Recollections of Brook Farm 
School 


By The Last Remaining Brook Farmer (But One) 


SHALL never forget the first 
impression that Brook Farm 
and its people made upon me. 
It was on a Saturday after- 

noon, early in June, 1843, that my 
mother, my young brother and I found 
ourselves at the door of the “Hive,” 
the principal building at the Farm. 
We had come in the little one-horse 
bus that ran from Boston to West 
Roxbury, a distance of nine miles. On 
the way I had been dreading the ent- 
rance into a new life among a people 
far removd in aims and habits from 
our kindly neighbors in the little New 
England village of Weymouth, where 
much of my life up to this time had 
been passed. 

My mother was full of enthusiasm. 
She had met and known some of the 
members of the association and had 
been touched and impressed by the 
new doctrine of the so-called “Tran- 
cendentalists” that was working like 
ja leaven through all New England life 
in the late thirties and early forties. 
My father had recently died and to 
her, in her loneliness this new home 
where she was to find brothers and 
jsisters ready to aid her, inspiration for 
‘ideals and higher thinking for herself 
'and more than all, broader opportuni- 
(ties for her children, was most wel- 
‘come. In her scrap-book I find an ar- 
ticle written by her in January, 1845, 
on the “Purposes and Accomplish- 
ments of the Brook Farm Associa- 
tion,” printed in The Harbinger, the 
weekly newspaper published at the 
Farm. Near the close of the article 
_ She refers most touchingly to the sym- 
_ pathy and kindness shown by the mem- 


bers of the community to those in 
sorrow, which have convinced her that 
“humanity has not left the earth.” 
Upon our arrival we were assigned 
to Pilgrim House, which for three 
years was to be our home, and here 
our community life began. The sur- 
roundings were very beautiful. The 
farm was in the center of what has 
been called “the wild flower garden 
of New England.” It was surrounded 
by low hills and its meadows and sun- 
ny slopes were diversified by the or- 
chard, the quiet groves and the denser 
pine wood. The latter was called the 
cathedral and was a favorite place for 
picnics, pageants and for religious ser- 
vices. Through the green meadow and 
by the “Hive,” near the roadside, ran 
the brook that gave its name to the 
farm. No Brook Farmer ever forgot 
the meadow or the pine grove or the 


‘little stream that flowed so musically 


on its way to join the Charles river. 
Much has been written of the fa- 
mous experiment in social science 
which, more than seventy years ago 
drew most of the intellectual people of 
America, for a longer or a shorter stay, 
to the little settlement at West Rox- 
bury. In his bibliography Lindsay 
Swift gives the names of eighty-six 
books, magazines and newspaper ac- 
counts that he consulted in the prepa- 
ration of his scholarly and, in the main, 
satisfactory record of “Brook Farm, 
Its Members, Scholars and Visitors.” 
Few of the writers quoted by Mr. Swift 
were residents at the Farm. From the 
men and women most closely associat- 
ed with the inner life of the community 
and living at the time when he wrote 
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he secured but “an occasional lecture, 
an agreeable paper of a personal na- 
ture or some remembered conversa- 
tion.” Nearly all the older residents 
and visitors had found themselves too 
much occupied in the stirring scenes 
or in the consideration of great na- 
tional problems in the years that fol- 
lowed, to record the story of the quiet, 
busy days that had been the formative 
period for most of them; a fitting prep- 
aration for the active duties imposed 
upon them in the days preceding and 
during our great Civil war. The story 
was written in their hearts, but such 
stories are very rarely given to the 
public. 

George Ripley was often urged to 
write the history of Brook Farm and 
always answered, “When I reach my 
years of indiscretion I may do so,” but 
he did not live long enough for that. 
“The Historic and Personal Memoirs 
of Brook Farm,” by Dr. John Thomas 
Codman,” “My Friends at Brook 
Farm,” by John Van Der Zee Sears, 
and “Years of Experience,” by Georg- 
ina Bruce Kirby, all contain reliable 
and valuable pictures of life in the 
community during the period of the 
residence of the writers. A few months 
ago Major Willard S. Saxton contrib- 
uted an article to the Boston Evening 
Transcript under the title, “Last Re- 
maining Brook Farmer (but one), Re- 
calls Its Beauty.” It is the story of 
a boy’s recollections of the closing 
years of the great experiment. Many 
of the incidents and circumstances con- 
nected with our life in this delightful 
home have been recalled to my mind by 
Major Saxton’s article and I have been 
urged to give a girl’s recollections of 
Brook Farm School and my impres- 
sions of the men and women who com- 
posed the Brook Farm Community. 

Probably to the present generation 
a brief review of the purposes and cir- 
cumstances of the founding of the set- 
tlement will not prove uninteresting. 
The Brook Farm Community or As- 

ociation, as jts members insisted upon 
alling it, was the natural outgrowth 
of a spirit of democracy that charac- 
terized this period, not only in New 
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England, but in the old world as well, 
which taught that “Life is finer and 
more beautiful, kinder and happier 
where men are devoted to each others’ 
good and where the constant struggle 
for the means of subsistance is made 
less urgent and exacting.” Probably 
as early as 1838 the famous “Trans- 
cendental Club” of New England had 
suggested plans for an ideal society 
where thoughtful and cultivated people 
should be brought together, where each 
person should do his share of the man- 
ual labor necessary for the physical 
wants of the community, where all 
should have time and opportunity for 
mental culture and where life should 
be simple and wholesome. George 
Ripley, Ralph Waldo Emerson, the two 
famous Channings, uncle and nephew, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, Margaret Full- 
er, James Freeman Clark, Elizabeth 
Peabody and a score of others met 
during the winter of 1840 and dis- 
cussed plans for a practical application 
of these new views of life. 

A few months before the project 
took definite form George Ripley had 
written a letter to Emerson in which 
he stated the objects that he wished to 
accomplish. - “We purpose,” he wrote, 
“to take a small tract of land, which, 
under skillful husbandry, uniting the 
garden and the farm, will be adequate 
to the support of the families, and to 
connect with this a school or college 
in which the most complete instruc- 
tion shall be given from the first rudi- 
ments to the highest culture.” The re- 
ligious creed should center about the 
one doctrine of the Fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man. Labor 
was to be honored and true democ- 
racy was to be practiced and “a fine 
enthusiasm for humanity” was to take 
the place of a selfish competition and 
a sordid struggle for existence. In- 
dividual property was to be sacred and, 
individualism was to be a fundamental | 
tenet of the association. Every man\ 
and woman who became a member 
was to have an equal voice and vote 
in the management of associational af- 
fairs and a strict account was to be 
kept of all business dealings with 
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members as well as of transactions 
with outsiders. 

Early in 1841 George Ripley, his 
wife, and sister, Marianna; Charles A. 
Dana, Nathaniel Hawthorne and six 
others, bought a farm of 208 acres at 
West Roxbury, drew up their articles 
of association of the subscrib.rs to the 
Brook Farm Institute of Agriculture 
and Education, elected their officers 
and moved out to the one large farm- 
house which was already on the place. 
The farm was to provide subsistence 
for the members of the association and 
give an opportunity for that healthy 
mixture of muscular and mental labor 
which, it was believed, would be con- 
ducive to the highest intellectual 
achievement. The meanest toil was 
shorn of its disagreeable features as 
all work was honorable and all work- 
ers were on the same level and re- 
ceived the same pay. 

The simple, natural life, the hearty 
good-fellowship, the warm personal 
friendships, and above all, the elevated 
sentiment prevailing, tended to create 


an ideal atmosphere for the student 


and thinker. Much work of real value 
was done at Brook Farm by the men 
and women who found the surround- 
ings conducive to literary thought and 
who were inspired by association with 
kindred minds, but the pride of Brook 
Farm was in its school. There has 
never been another such school in 
America or such teaching as was re- 
ceived by the young people at the 
Farm. Men and women who were 
soon to become leaders in the thought 
and life of the nation gave of their 
best to the little group of students 
that came to this wonderful school 
from all sections of New England, 
from New York, from Cuba and even 
from far-off Manila. 

As the members increased addition- 
al accommodations were provided by 
the erection of new buildings and to 
these buildings swarmed the former 
occupants of the old farmhouse now 
known as the “Hive.” During the sec- 
ond year of the association a house 
was built on the highest point of 
ground on the farm and was called the 
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Eyrie. It commanded a fine view of 
the surrounding country and was the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Ripley. Mar- 
garet Fuller’s cottage was the next 
addition to the association buildings. 
It was used by the music teachers, and 
contained two or three pianos. Not far 
from the cottage and opposite the Ey- 
rie, was the Pilgrim House, so called 
because it was built by two brothers 
from Plymouth. Rooms in all these 
buildings were occupied by members 
and students, but all assembled for 
meals three times a day at the “Hive,” 
and in this building most of the so- 
cial activities were carried on. 

Upon the afternoon of our arrival 
the “Hive” was a scene of activity. A 
dance was to be given that night and 
all the girls, several of whom were 
near my own age, (I was just fifteen), 
were to wear wreaths of wild daisies. 
The forenoon had been spent in deco- 
rating the dining room and making the 
wreaths. As we entered the hall of 
the old-fashioned house we were wel- 
comed by friendly, smiling faces and 
greeted in the most familiar terms by 
the girls, led by Fannie McDaniel, 
whose sister, Eunice, later became the 
wife of Charles A. Dana. The girls 
made a wreath for me and were so 
cordial and kindly that all feeling of 
strangeness left me and from that hour 
I was entirely at home. At supper 
a welcome beamed upon us from every 
side. Such faces as were gathered 
about the rough, plain tables in that 
low-ceiled dining room! There were 
men and women from the most select 
literary and social circles of Boston 
and New York, scholars from many 
European countries and happy boys 
and girls that in a few years were to 
be leaders in the communities from 
which they had come and to which 
they were later to return. Conversa- 
tion was lively, but the meal occupied 
less time than usual because of the 
dance. I assisted in washing the 
dishes and remember thinking that it 
was strange that I felt so much at 
home already. 

Mother curled my hair with curling 
tongs and I wore a simple white dress, 
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as did the other girls. Some attention 
was paid to dress at Brook Farm, as I 
remember a few months later notice 
was given that at one of the weekly 
parties a wreath bought at a florists 
would be given to the best dressed girl. 
I received the wreath and was the 
happiest person at the Farm. My dress 
on this occasion was made by my 
mother. It was very simple and was 
trimmed with flowers. 

The dance was over at 10 o'clock 
and after the tables were put in place 
and arranged for Sunday morning 
breakfast we returned to our quarters 
at Pilgrim House. Dancing was the 
favorite amusement in the community 
and Miss Amelia Russell, who had 
charge of the social life at Brook 
Farm, saw to it that there was oppor- 
tunity for each member, young and 
old, to learn this accomplishment. 

Early on Monday morning, after a 
quiet, restful Sunday, while the older 
members were engaged in the neces- 
sary duties of the farm and household, 
school work began for the younger 
people. George Ripley taught intel- 
lectual and moral philosophy and 
mathematics. His wife, Sophia Wil- 
lard Ripley, for years before her mar- 
riage one of the most famous teachers 
in Boston, was instructor in modern 
languages and history. Charles A. 
Dana ‘had classes in Greek and Ger- 
man and John S. Dwight imported a 
knowledge of music and Latin. There 
was an instructor in drawing, a lec- 
turer on the theory and practice of ag- 
riculture and several teachers for the 
younger children, Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, Margaret Fuller, Theodore Park- 
er, Horace Greely. Bronson Alcott 
and indeed, most of the famous men 
and women of that day came to lec- 
ture to us or better still, to talk at 
their ease in the free, inspiring at- 
mosphere. 

The boys and girls of the school 
were many of them too young to ap- 
preciate fully the fact that we were 
the pupils and companions of men and 
women who were even then occupying 
a large place in the literary and civic 
life of New England. Through all its 
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history the school needed no other ad- 
vertising than that which was fur- 
nished by the names of those associat- 
ed with it and many were attracted to 
Brook Farm School who had little sym- 
pathy with the fundamental principles 
of the settlement. Most of the older 
boys were preparing for Harvard, Wil- 
liams or Columbia and their success 
in passing the entrance examinations 
showed that the teaching was thor- 
ough although it was carried on with 
more freedom in the intercourse of 
pupils and teachers than is usual in 
college preparatory schools. Personal 
influence counted for much and both 
teachers and students were animated 
by an enthusiasm that made study a 
joy and class-room work a delight. 

When the school opened George 
Ripley had written, “We are a com- 
pany of teachers, The branch of in- 
dustry which we pursue as our primary 
object and chief means of support is 
teaching.” He had been a minister 
for fifteen years in the Purchase Street 
Unitarian Church in Boston and was 
already a popular and voluminous 
author, but it was in his class-room 
with a group of interested students be- 
fore him that he felt himself in his 
element. He was one of the sunniest 
persons I ever knew and a most at- 
tractive teacher. He never entered his 
class-room without something new or 
original to bring before us. One day 
he read to us with great delight one 
of Mrs. Caudles’ curtain lectures just 
published by Douglas Jerrold, then at 
the heighth of his fame. His classes 
were never dull and his own brilliant 
thoughts appealed to us fully as much 
as the authors we read. We never 
thought of discipline in his classes, 
but enjoyed the utmost freedom so 
long as our discussions and digres- 
sions were under his control and if we 
wandered too far from the subject he 
brought us back by some witty jest 
or skillful turn of thought. 

Charles A. Dana, on the other hand. 
was a stern disciplinarian. You could 
hear a pin drop at any time during 
his recitation and when he spoke we 
knew that he must be obeyed. We 
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stood much in awe of him and were 
greatly impressed by the fact that he 
was said to be able to speak ten lan- 
guages. He was a musician, having 
been a famous flutist during his col- 
lege days at Harvard. At meal times 
he had charge of the waiters and here, 
in his checked tunic, he was as stately 
and dignified as in his class-room. 

In Mrs. Ripley’s classes every mo- 
ment was devoted to work. Her French 
had been acquired abroad and she was 
most thorough in her drill upon the 
fundamentals of the language. A half 
century after leaving Brook Farm I 
found myself able to converse with a 
visitor from France although I had 
had few opportunities to test my 
knowledge of the language in the in- 
tervening years. 

The opportunity to study music un- 
der John S. Dwight and his talented 
sisters was one of the attractions of the 
school, Dwight was, later, one of the 
most famous musical critics in Amer- 
ica. He, like nearly all the instruc- 


tors, was a graduate of Harvard, and 


had been a Unitarian minister before 
joining the association. He was in 
sympathy with the purposes and prac- 
tices of the community, but wished 
to choose his own time and consult 
his personal feelings in performing his 
share of unattractive duties. Mr. Rip- 
ley once said to Theodore Parker: 
“There is your accomplished musical 
friend who would hoe corn all Sunday, 
if I would let him, but all Massachu- 
setts could not make him do it on 
Monday.” It is added that Parker 
replied: “It is good to know that he 
wants to hoe corn any day in the 
week.” Margaret Fuller cottage was 
given up to the music classes during 
the day, but we were requested not 
to use the pianos during the evening 
without permission. We often per- 
suaded Fannie Dwight to let us have 
little impromptu concerts or dances in 
the cottage between the supper and 
study hours. 

Like the college boys and girls of 
today we were in the habit of giving 
nicknames to our teachers and favorite 
fellow students. Mr. Ripley was The 
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Archon, Mr. Dana, The Professor and 
Mr. Dwight, The Poet. Miss Marianna 
Ripley had charge of the dining room. 
She was very tall and straight and the 
miscievous boys and girls spoke of 
her as “Her Perpendicular Majesty.” 
Plump little Miss Russell, our dancing 
teacher, was “The Mistress of the 
Revels.” We never nicknamed the 
dignified and dearly-loved wife of our 
principal, although I have heard her 
referred to as “Her Serene Highness.” 

Every pupil in the school, as well 
as every member of the association, 
was expected to devote from one to 
four hours a day to such manual labor 
as inclination or natural aptitude sug- 
gested, as farming, gardening, care 
of animals or some form of domestic 
labor, always under the direction of 
an instructor. For this work we were 
paid ten cents an hour and the amount 
credited to us was deducted from our 
regular bills. Brook Farm School was,| 
I believe, the first institution in Amer- 
ica to place industrial and intellectual 
training on the same plane. It was 
a vocational school of an ideal type 
and did much to impress upon resi- 
dents and visitors a sense of the real 
dignity of the humblest necessary task 
and an appreciation of skill in the 
performance of the most commonplace 
duties. The workers were arranged 
in groups, changing occasionally from 
one group to another. I was at vari- 
ous times during the three years of 
my stay at the school in the dormitory 
group, the mending group, the typeset- 
ting group and in the dining room 
group. I liked the latter group the 
least, especially on pleasant summer 
evenings when I wished to go out for 
a walk in the groves or by the brook. 

But our daily life was not given up 
entirely to study and work. There 
was an.amusement group made up 
from the instructors and the’ older 
members, whose business it was to 
provide entertainment. Dancing par- 
ties, picnics, musicals, pageants, plays, 
rural fetes and tableaux filled up our 
leisure hours. The pageants were the 
most pretentious affairs attempted at 
the Farm. History was searched for 
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our settings and Scott’s novels supplied 
us with many of our scenes. Costumes 
were either made by the members, 
hired in the city or borrowed from 
Boston friends. 

Tableaux were favored above all 
other impromptu entertainments. Dick- 
ens furnished us much material for 
this form of amusement. On one oc- 
casion characters and incidents from 
Oliver Twist, then but recently pub- 
lished in America, were presented. My 
little brother represented the hero at 
that impressive moment when he dares 
the work-house authorities and asks 
for “more.” The self possession with 
which he withstood the attempts of 
his mischievous mates to divert his at- 
tention and make him smile won for 
him much praise. 

We often acted characters and 
proverbs and impromptu dialogues 
were encouraged by our teachers. The 
latter frequently gave Shakespearean 
readings or related the classic myths 
of Greece and Rome as we sat about 
the fireplace during a winter’s storm. 
The “Twice Told Tales” were strange- 
ly familiar to all Brook Farmers when 
Nathaniel Hawthorne gave them to a 
wider audience long after he had left 
the Farm. 

I wish that I could write at more 
length of the visitors whom I met; 
but I was young and we were having 
so good a time ourselves that we rare- 
ly thought mich of the distinguished 
people that came and went. I think 
that I remember Horace Greely best 
of all. He was a strange looking man, 
quite unlike the other visitors. I sat 
at the same table with him on one oc- 
casion and I remember that he talked 
well and with a modesty and defer- 
ence to the opinions of others that sur- 
prised me. The New York Tribune 
was at that time on its way to becom- 
ing, what it was a few years later, 
the most widely circulated paper in 
America. It contained many articles 
on Brook Farm and many of our mem- 
bers were regular contributors to its 
columns. 

We had our own newspaper, too, at 
the Farm, the Harbinger. I had a file 
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of this paper but after coming to Cali- 
fornia I loaned it to a friend and it 
was never returned to me. There are, 
probably, few copies now in existence 
but I believe that at the time of its 
publication it was considered to have 
a high literary standard. The editors 
and principal contributors were Rip- 
ley, Dana, Dwight and Albert Bris- 
bane. James Russell Lowell, John G. 
Whittier, Thomas W. Higginson, Wil- 
liam M. Story, George W. Curtis, and 
in fact nearly all the literary lights of 
that age in America, were occasional 
contributors. My mother, like many 
New England women of that day, was 
a writer of verse and prose and sev- 
eral of her poems and sketches were 
printed in the Harbinger. She was 
very modest and usually left her arti- 
cles on her desk, which was in a room 
adjoining the printing office, and the 
next week they would appear, signed 
by her initials, in the proper column. 

Our life was exceedingly simple. In, 
May, 1841, Hawthorne wrote to his 
sister, “We arise at half past six, dine| 
at half past twelve, and go to bed at 
nine.” This custom prevailed at Brook 
Farm throughout all its history and 
was varied only on evenings when 
dances were given. Then the hour for 
retiring was ten. The food was plain 
but wnolesome. The favorite break- 
fast dish was “Brewis” white or brown 
bread boiled in milk. Meat was served 
once a day and vegetables were abund- 
ant. As many of the residents were 
vegetarians there was a “graham 
table” and we young people in- 
sisted that better food was served 
here than at the other tables. During 
the last year when financial conditions 
made it necessary to economize we 
willingly denied ourselves the more ex- 
pensive foods. We had “meatless 
days” and butter was rarely served al- 
though students who could afford it 
bought small squares and took them 
to the table. 

During the first year of our resi- 
dence the women wore a convenient 
dress when about their work which 
years later became very popular and 
was known as “bloomers.” For some 
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reason this comfortable working cos- 
tume was soon given up and we re- 
‘turned to the style prevailing among 
‘our neighbors. The men from the be- 
ginning discarded the conventional 
dress coat and wore, on all occasions, 
loose tunic about the length of the 
rdinary coat and confined at the waist 
ith a wide leather belt. Men and 
omen wore wide brimmed hats, the 
girls frequently decorating theirs with 
‘wreaths of wild flowers. 

As I recall the relations of the va- 
rious residents at the Farm, we seem 
to have been one harmonious family. 
There may have been jealousies and 
misunderstandings, but they were 
never allowed to appear on the sur- 
face and must have soon vanished in 
the cheerful, sunny atmosphere that 
prevailed. One of our visitors wrote 
after leaving us. “It would be difficult 
to conceive beforehand how much can 
be added to the enjoyment of a house- 
hold by mere sunnine;; of temour and 
liveliness of cisposition.” 

The free and natural intercourse 
among members and pupils never de- 
generated into undue familiarity. Un- 
der the watchful care of our teachers 
a reserve and personal dignity was de- 
veloped that was never lost even in 
our gayest and liveliest moods. A kind- 
ly feeling ran through the entire fam- 
ily but, as is everywhere the case, little 
groups of friends were drawn together 
by taste and sympathy. Two of my 
dearest friends were girls of my own 
age. One of them, Rebecca Codman 
(Butterfield), died only a few years 
ago in Boston after a busy and useful 
life. Her brother, Dr. Codman, has 
preserved, in his Brook Farm Mem- 
oirs, the story of the relations of his 
family with the closing years of the 
association. 

Louise Kleinstrup was, however, my 
closest and most intimate friend during 
the three years of my happy school 
life at Brook Farm. Her father, Peter 
Kleinstrup, was a native of Denmark, 
a man of considerable education and 
refinement and a botonist of some note. 
He came to Brook Farm with his wife 
and beautiful daughter and was placed 
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in charge of the gardens, which soon 
became a delight alike to residents and 
visitors. Louise was wonderfully tal- 
ented in music and Mr. Dwight and 
his sister predicted a brilliant .career 
for her. When Jennie Lind was in 
Boston she heard of the little Danish 
singer and sent her one hundred dol- 
lars. She was an artist as well and I 
still have a dainty little fan which she 
painted for me. Soon after leaving 
Brook Farm she began to fail in health 
and within two years this “charming, 
tuneful girl” had passed from earth. 

In the summer of 1844 it was de- 
cided that another building must be 
erected to accommodate the families 
that were joining the association in 
numbers. Plans were made for build- 
ing the “Phalanstry” which was to be 
between a modern apartment house 
and a family hotel. There were to be 
suites for families and a common 
kitchen and dining room with two 
larger rooms for social and literary 
gatherings. A portion of the money 
necessary was secured; in August the 
work began and was carried on during 
the following year. In the fall of 1846 
when seven thousand dollars had been 
expended, the half-completed struc- 
ture was closed up to wait for the 
spring and additional funds. 

Meantime the first great misfortun 
came to Brook Farm in the shape of 
a small-pox epidemic. John Allen, 
one of our most active members, fre- 
quently went to Boston on business 
trips, occasionally taking with him his 
only child, a beautiful boy of four 
years. A few days after one of these 
visits the child became ill and it was 
soon found that he was suffering from 
small-pox. The Margaret Fuller cot- 
tage was turned into a hospital and 
the child was placed there under the 
care of a nurse. Within a short time 
other cases developed until thirty pa- 
tients had been cared for in the im- 
provised hospital. There were no 
deaths and all except three cases were 
very mild. Our simple and sanitary 
way of living had saved us from seri- 
ous results. 

I was one of the earlier victims. 
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When the doctor decided that a slight 
cold and fever from which I was suffer- 
ing were the symptoms of the dreaded 
disease Mr. Ripley came to Pilgrim 
House with the carriage, placed me in 
it and took me to the cottage, walking 
by the side of the vehicle and talking 
in the most cheerful manner all the 
way. I remained there three weeks. 
Each day my mother made cocoa for 
me and left it under a tree in front 
of the cottage. After she had gone I 
would go out and get it. The first 
case was discovered early in Septem- 
ber and before the first of November 
the quarantine was raised and we were 
all at our work again although several 
students who had left in the early days 
of the excitement did not retrun. 

The winter following passed in the 
usual way and although the attend- 
ance at the school was not quite so 
large as on previous years our in- 
structors did not allow us to share the 
anxiety that must have weighed upon 
them at times. Spring came early that 
year and new hope was around. In 
some way money had been secured and 
the Phalanstry was to be completed. 
On the 3rd of March the carpenters 
opened the doors that had been board- 
ed up all winter and placed a large 
stove in the basement to dry out the 
damp rooms. All were cheerful and 
hopeful and, as usual on occasions of 
special rejoicing it was decided to have 
a dance at the “Hive.” My mother 
was at Weymouth visiting friends, but 
I went over with the other “Pilgrims,” 
leaving my brother asleep in our rooms. 

It was the gayest crowd that had 
gathered in months. Everybody was 
there. The older members were con- 
gratulating each other on the near ac- 
complishment of a cherished scheme 
and the young people were delighted, 
as they always were, at the prospect 
of an evening of pleasure. 
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Louise was at the piano and the 
floor was filled for the first dance when 
someone called, “the Phalanstry is on 
fire.” The dancing stopped and all 
rushed from the room. The sky was 
ablaze and the snow-covered ground 
was red from the reflection. I hurried 
past the burning building for I feared 
that the fire might reach our home 
where my little brother was sleeping. 
From the front of the Pilgrim House I 
watched the fire. There was no wind 
and it did not spread so the other 
buildings were safe, but our Phalanstry 
was entirely destroyed. 

Fire engines came from the sur- 
rounding villages and even from Bos- 
ton, but they were too late to be of 
any sefvice. The baker had just taken 
the bread for the next day’s breakfast 
from the oven, and this, with hot coffee, 
made and served by the boys and men, 
were given to the tired firemen. Mr. 
Ripley, determinedly cheerful as usual. 
made them a little speech. He assured 
them that they were welcome to the 
poor hospitality offered. He asked 
that they excuse its meagerness on ac- 
count of the unexpectedness of their 
visit and assured them that if their 
hosts had known that they were com- 
ing they would have received a wor- 
thier, if not a warmer, reception. 

When my mother returned the day 
after the fire she knew that the end 
was near. We stayed a few more 
weeks, but even the boys and girls 
felt that it would be impossible to 
keep things going through another 
winter, There was little money com- 
ing in, the credit of the association 
was exhausted and a heavy debt had 
been incurred which there was now 
no immediate prospect of paying. 
Within a few months after the fire 
the school closed, Brook Farm was de- 
serted and we turned our faces from 
the happiest home we had ever known. 




















When Miner Meets Cow-Man 


By Lucy Millar 


UMA Dan, he bee’s little, 
¥ ole man with long hairs on 
hee’s haid, an’ munchous 
whisker on hee’s face. He 
is thinkin’ it heem hee’s muy bad 
mans, so he is puttin’ on hees belt with 
munchous cartridge stickin’ all around 
it, an’ fix it long, sharp knife ‘in belt. 
He is hang it beeg pistol on heées side, 
an’ rifle on hees shoulder, then he bees 
cuss lots of bad tings in turrible beeg, 
loud voices at mens what is passin’ 
hees minin’ claim. 

Two cow-puncher he is maik it a 
corral for hold cattle whaure Dan says 
bees hees groun’. Then when cow- 
puncher he bees goin’ home at night, 
Dan, he is go queek an’ tare down 
fences what them boys been maikin’. 

Nex’ day cow-mens is come an’ find- 
in’ fences all down, but they bees 
startin’ put all up again. 

Dan he is see, an’ is run out of hees 
cabin, shakin’ rifle at mens an’ tellin’ 
it heem, “You git off my places muy 
pronto, or I keel it you queek.” Mens, 
he go, but tell it Dan, “We comin’ 
back an’ put it up the fence in same 
places for the groun’ bees ours.” 

Nex’ mornin’ two mens comes back, 
bringin’ one nodder man. All hap 
beeg pistols hangin’ at sides. Two 
mens, he tell it to uthro mans “You 
stan’ by tree an’ hold pistol, aimin’ 
good, while we bees buildin’ some 
more fences.” 

Poco tempo, Dan he is see it the 
mens, an’ is come yellin’ an’ cussin’ 
turrible, all time shakin’ hees rifle an’ 
callin’ to new mans, “Get out a way, 
me I don’t want for shoot you. I bees 
goin’ for shoot it the uthro fellers. Get 
out, queek!” 


Man he is jump behin’ beeg tree 
while two cow-puncher he is sit on 
bronchos holdin’ out pistols at Dan. 

Ole brodder he is say to young brod- 
der. “You shoot it, Dan, me, I don’t 
like it to ‘cause I got some wife an’ 
little boy.” “No, me I don’t want it 
shoot, for I like soon to be maury to 
some nice garrul, an’ she is feel it 
soury if I bees goin’ to jail.”” So they 
bees jus’ sittin’ holdin’ pistols; one is 
say “You shoot,” an’ uthro feller 
sayin’, “No, you shoot, me I don’t 
like it to.” An’ Yuma Dan, he is keep 
backin’ slow, slow, back to cabin, an’ 
darin’ boys to shoot. 

When he is get back to door of 
shack, he is jump in an’ shuttin’ door 
queek, for he didn’t hap no cartridge 
in hees rifle and couldn’t shoot. He 
bees jus’ thinkin’ it he is scare those 
mens. 

Then, cow-mens, he turn queek hees 
bronchos an’ gallop fas’ to rancherio. 
One brodder he is go to Julian for to 
get cornstable an’ bringin’ heem back 
for arres’ Dan an’ lock heem in jails. 

Cornstable, he go nex’ day for ar- 
res’ Dan, but when he is knock at door, 
it is come open, poco, poco, an’ corn- 
stable bees lookin’ at beeg gun barl 
stickin’ out at heem! He is turn, vamos 
pronto back to rancherio. He is say it 
to cow-mens, “What you think it I bees 
goin’ alone for arres’ that bad mans? 
No, I not do it, for he is like for keel 
me.” 

Then whole lots of mens is come 
ridin’ up for arres’ Dan an’ sendin’ 
heem to jails, but when they get there, 
Dan, he has hap pack hees burro an’ 
vamos to Arizona an’ he is not come 
back for mebby eight, nine years. 





The “Humanity” of Cruelty 


By Horace Hutchinson 


; 


HERE is an _ incident which 
stands out very distinct and 
clean-cut in the memory* of 
my first days with a gun. 
There was a big sheet of water, and 
upon it a small flock, half a dozen or 
eight, of domestic ducks, and amongst 
them one wild pin-tail. Beside the 
water grew a single clump of those 
sharp assegais which the botany books 
call “the great sea rush.” Behind the 
cover of this I crept, snake-like, in the 
most approved manner of the Red In- 
dian “brave” according to Mayne Reid, 
till I was well in range of the swim- 
ming flock. I had to bide my time 
until the wild one, which was fair 
game, should be tolerably isolated 
from the tame, so that the farmer 
should not indict me for the slaughter 
of his innocents. Then I took deadly 
aim, and fired. And now, in classic 
phrase, “a strange thing happened,” 
for I wounded the poor pin-tail—as 
afterwards discovered, I had winged 
it—and now that it was so stricken, 
and exhibiting its distress by the awk- 
ward and struggling manner of its 
swimming, those treacherous friends, 
its domesticated cousins, far from go- 
ing to its assistance or affording sym- 
pathy, “went for it” in quite another 
sense. For they pursued the poor 
thing with pecks and hustlings so that 
they would infallibly have drowned it 
in the end, had it not saved itself by 
swimming in its ‘unhappy lop-sided 
fashion to the bank, where I was able 
to seize it and so put it to a more mer- 
ciful death. My.turn was served ex- 
cellently by the base dealing of these 
tame but false friends of the wild. 
I troubled little then about the roots 
of the instinct which drove those ducks 
to a behavior apparently so unnatural, 


but I have thought about it many a 
time since, and I doubt not at all that 
they were just following out the in- 
stincts of gregarious animals which 
decrees that the weakly must be sacri- 
ficed for the good of the community. 
If the old wolf cannot go the pace of 
the pack he must fall out and he must 
perish. It is always the same motive 
which runs through all Nature’s story 
—until it comes to that quite new chap- 
ter, “Man,” in which something is in- 
troduced that never was in the tale be- 
fore—that the individual has to go to 
the wall and give space for advance 
to the species. Anew motive, a new 
kindliness and mercy for the weakling 
and the individual, is introduced with 
man—for the reason that he, and he 
only, has sympathy, which means the 
faculty of “feeling with” another, 
of realizing, more or less, his feeling 
by representing it to his own conscious- 
ness of himself and comparing it with 
his own feelings. It is not, however, 
merely to say this, which is much of 
a psychologist’s commonplace, that I 


‘have told this anecdote and pointed 


its moral. Its moral really goes a 
great deal further—to a point which is 
not by any means so commonly recog- 
nized. This sympathy, which man has 
and which other animals have not, is 
really the root of the dreadful fact that 
he commits hideous cruelties of which 
they are perfectly innocent. This may 
sound like paradox, even like untruth. 
It is none the less both perfectly ob- 
vious and exactly true. It does not 
need to exacerbate passions already 
sufficiently alive by quotation of mod- 
ern instances; it will suffice to cite 
words written long before our present 
tragedies were being enacted: “The 
atrocities of the trials for witchcraft, 
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the indiscriminating slaughter commit- 
ted by the negroes on the coasts of 
Guinea, the sacrifice of human victims 
by the Khonds, the dismemberment of 
living men by the Battas, find no paral- 
lel in the habits of animals in their 
savage states.” The quotation is from 
R. Hartmann’s “Anthropoid Apes.” If 
we consider the matter for a moment 
we must realize that he is right. The 
tiger kills, but he kills only that he 
may eat. Here and there we find ap- 
parent exception to this rule otherwise 
universal among the animals—the wolf 
pack surrounding a herd will kill as it 
can. But then we must consider that 
the case of the hunters in packs is pe- 
culiar. They may kill more than they 
can immediately eat, but each indi- 
vidual is killing for the herd. It is 
not for its own maw only that it is 
catering, so that it should cease to kill 
as soon as it has enough for its own 
need. It cannot “count heads,” as a 


hostess does before a dinner party— 
the killing has to be done as it can, 
swiftly, before the prey escapes. The 


fox that invades our poultry runs kills 
more than he can carry off; the dog 
that reverts to the old call of the wild, 
and becomes sheep slayer, slays as if 
the slaughter itself were a joy, but in 
both cases we have to remember the 
near kinship of these creatures with 
the hunters in packs. It is not the 
same instinct resurging which leads to 
the free and indiscriminate killing by 
the wolf pack? So, when we speak of 
our nameless cruelties as “tigerish” 
and “brutal,” and “inhuman,” we have 
our epithets precisely inverted from 
the truth. To be cruel, and to kill for 
killing’s sake, is neither tigerish nor 
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brutal, but is specially human—the at- 
tribute of man. 

Why is it, then, that man, uniquely, 
has developed this appalling attribute ? 
Is it not obvious that it is by virtue 
of his sympathy—by reason of his 
power of representing to himself the 
feelings of another by comparison with 
his own—because he knows and can 
realize the sufferings he inflicts ? With- 
out that unique gift he would not ap- 
preciate them. Who is there of our- 
selves, good Christian gentlemen as 
we are, that does not roar with laugh- 
ter when a fat old fellow like Mr. 
Pickwick slips up and falls when slid- 
ing on the ice? Laughter is our more 
or less civilized modification of the 
amusement which the savage finds in 
the torture of his victims. To be sure, 
in many a form of this killing and tor- 
ture by the savage and the primitive 
man there is a blend of the religious 
ceremony and of sacrifice to a tribal 
god, but all the tales of all the travel- 
ers combine to tell us that, apart from 
that side of it, there is a pure human 
enjoyment of the sight of another’s 
suffering. It is all the obverse, the 
bad side, of that blessed sympathy 
which is the cause of almost all that 
is best in our world—rather as pain is 
the obverse, the bad, of pleasure. The 
analogy is far from perfect, for pain 
has its uses, not to be denied—but it 
may serve. But let us not do injustice 
to our humbler friends—to the tiger, 
poor beast, and the rest of them who 
kill that they may eat—and accuse 
them of bequeathing to us a heritage 
of cruelty. Let us bear on our own 
heads our sins. To kill to eat is brutal 
—to torture to laugh is human, purely. 








The Lapidary 


By Mary Byerley 


“Samples of stone, jet, breccia, porphyry, 
Polished and rough.” 
—The Ring and the Book. 


* * * 


Out at Redondo Beach there is a man 

Who keeps a booth in which are polished stones. 
He polishes them. He even finds the stones. 
Grey chrysolites, agates, lapis lazuli, 

Up in the mountain canyons that he loves. 

Often, for weeks, a strange man takes his place 
While he goes off on his beloved hunt. 


“See,” he has said, holding to clearer view 

A tourmaline, “In Inyo found I that, 

Out of a rock smudged by old Piute camp-fires, 
A strange, wild country, Inyo, dead and alive 
With desert, rattlesnakes, prospectors’ dreams, 
Granites, bones, gems and wild mirages.” 

Yet nothing macabre there in the tourmaline. 


“Here’s a red blob they call Seyavi’s tears.” 
It seemed a bit of pigeon-blood cloissonee, 

So smooth, almost luminously alive. 

“Down in Kern River canyon—blessed place! 

I fish for trout, and cook them over fires 

Of manzanita shrub and pungent sage. 

Seyavi’s tears? The name? An Indian tale 
Of a rash maid who dared the gods to hurt her, 
Loving a chieftain’s son, riding to battle, 
Amazing Amazon, to guard her lover.” 

Blood-red the little heart of the stone, luminous, 
Darted through me its tremors of enchantment, 
As though it held coagulated blood 

From mortal wound of shadowy Indian maiden. 


Lapis lazuli—‘Tiffany’s” I laughed? 

He shook his head, “Topping the San Jacinto, 
There is a hollow open to northern winds, 

An eerie place of moans and sighing whispers; 

A snowstorm caught me there once—almost died; 
Stumbled through drifts, clutching this talisman. 
I think a lot of it—the stone of faith; 

I almost seemed to hurt it when I polished it, 
My little friend, blue with its beautiful faith!” 
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“This agate brown? A wild cat’s grotesque eye 

Shot at near upper Stanislaus. The agate? 

Oh, yes; on the same hunt I picked it, water-washed 
From a stream bed.”—Flashed to mind the agate pebbles 
Pictured there in Da Vinci’s great St. Anne! 

Baleful stones, cat-like, treacherous. 

Why did Da Vinci put them near St. Anne? 


“And here is black obsidian from near Tahoe, 
Crystallized lava fit for a mourning brooch. 

I can remember all the crystal laughter 

Floating from a party of joyous travelers 

Out on the lake. And four of them there were drowned.” 


“Quartz, with its hidden virtues, do you know? 
A funny man, a spiritualist, has asked me 

To find him unflawed quartz quite large enough 
To polish for him into a crystal ball; 

Within its virtues he to crystal-gaze. 

He’s haunted ’round my place this many a day, 
Yet never the unflawed crystal.—” 


“Petrified wood 

Drifted here from the Coconino forest; 

A drunk prospector gave it in my hands. 
Maudlin, said ’twas a piece of his petrified heart.” 


“Pale, this opal’s picked from a sun-rise beach; 
Wave-washed, weak, yielding, I hate the stone; 
It holds the illusions of Life, and mocks at life; 
It grasps tormented thoughts, tomenting years; 
A glow-worm of clairvoyance; a will-o-the-wisp 
Of a jewel! It reminds me of my wife: 

She ran away and left me years ago.” 


“These garnets out of a vein of pegmatite 

I found once with Muir in the Sierras. 

Aren’t they fit to decorate a cup— 

Some drinking vessel found in Holy Church? 
Ha! What’s your religion? Polished, is it? 
Renunciation and all the rest of it? 

Mystical, flowery, magical bulwarks of deeds? 
Mine’s Nature. Cragged and snowy peaks I love; 
Wild hillwoods, with an eagle soaring aloft; 
The dreaming desert; mesa trails, dyed skies, 
Faint perfumes from a sapphire lupine wash; 
Granite—and these pretty ladies’ stones.” 


I looked around the make-shift, tiny booth: 
Stones and a life locked in magnetic beauty; 

I looked at the lapidary, gray, unshaved, 

His eyes, twin jewels in his honest face, 

Holding high-lights of inarticulate splendors, 

Of journeys, fleeting raptures, lasting interests; 
Taking his stones, as jewels, off Nature’s fingers; 
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Storied each finger with his human interests, 
And all his human interests in his eyes. 


No gold he needs. He is his own rough setting, 
Unpolished, maybe, by his own loved work, 

His booth unfrequented, his face scarce known; 
Yet in the seven years since I have seen him 

The hundred times his stones are strewn before me! 
The thousand times his face flashed to mind! 





A New Battle Hymn of the Republic 


By George Vail Williams 


I am living in the dawning of a bright and better day, 
When the sun of human brotherhood with kind and genial ray 
Shali banish tears, and tyranny from this old world away. 
The world is moving on. 


In the booming of the cannon I can hear the kingdom’s knell; 
And the doom of the oppressor in the shrieking of the shell. 


Yes, the sword shall sweep its wielder to the flaming pit of hell. 
The world is moving on. 


Mid the dim and misty shadows of the dark and dismal night 
There is rising now an angel that shall lead us to the light; 

That shall overthrow the despot, and enthrone eternal right. 
The world is moving on. 


Now I see the toiler rising—he has rent his chains apart; 

For the voice of hope has spoken to his long despairing heart. 
In the worthy war for freedom, he will bear a noble part. 

The world is moving on. 


We will overthrow the tyrant, and will break his bloody blade; 
We will make the spear a pruning hook, the bayonet a spade; 

Then we'll live within a world of love, the hand of labor made. 
The world is moving on. 


Then the war drum shall be silenced, and be hushed the can- 
non’s roar; 
Then the lovely snow-white dove of peace above the flood 
shall soar, 
And the reign of human brotherhood shall last forever more. 
The world is moving on. 


Then the clouds of superstition shall forever more depart; 
While from the desert sands of doubt, the flowers of faith 
shall start, 
And the love of God shall come to dwell in every human heart. 
The world is moving on. 





Five Years On a Homestead 
By Mrs. J. C. Osborn 


(Concluded) 


CHAPTER IV. 


Y BABY was ill—for hours lay 
unconscious. In the four 
years we had been in Dakota 
we had not found it necessary 

to call in a doctor, but now the time 
had come when we had no money, ex- 
cept the weekly cream check—our 
three cows were our only source of in- 
come) and that would only pay for the 
medicine. One call from the doctor 
would cost eighteen dollars. He came, 
and we rejoiced, for in a few hours 
the baby was much better. All the 


autumn months he remained delicate, 
so it became necessary for us to shut 
up a cow and feed her dry feed only, 


her milk producing correct feed for 
baby. He has never been so large 
and strong since. He is now a slender, 
fair-haired, girlish-faced boy seven 
years old. 

After the baby was better there was 
wheat hay I had to help my husband 
to garner; then the potatoes and other 
vegetables; and at last came winter; 
husband in the house every day, help- 
ing me in turn with laundry, sewing, 
cooking. There were books for me to 
read to him and toys to make for the 
children’s Christmas, a time of change, 
recreation and rest. 

It was during this year that some one 
conceived the idea of a neighborhood 
Christmas tree. We all contributed a 
little, a very little money, towards can- 
dles and trimming—most of the trim- 
ming we made. There were bright tis- 
sue paper chains, cats, cradles, and 
whirl-a-gigs, strings of pop-corn and 
cranberries, post cards and booklets, 
children’s toys, a doll for Mr. Nordeen; 
and, oh, but I must not tell, for my 
husband, from Mrs. Nordeen and my- 
self, the prizes we gave them for best- 


ing us at Flinch all the season. The 
tree was at Nordeen’s, and we were 
a little late in starting. The dusk 
deepened rapidly; a soft snow was 
falling, closing out any trace of light. 
When he had traveled for some time, 
we became aware we were off the trail. 
Lost! The whole family, out on the 
trackless prairie at night, in the cold 
and snow. Can you feel the helpless, 
hopeless terror of the thought! If you 
have ever lived on the prairie you can. 
With me it was only for a moment. 
The Good would help us again—and it 
did. Husband, accompanied by Jack 
Murray, a cowboy on those hills for 
many years, with a lantern went 
searching about for any landmark, 
however small; even a growing brush 
that would tell them where we were. 
Luckily, they found a sign, a rock pile 
covered with snow. They recognized 
its location, and in about twenty min- 
utes we were back on the old trail and 
reached the meeting late, but happy. 
We had a very enjoyable time with 
several families there, and returned 
home by the light of the stars under a 
clear, cold sky in the early morning 
hours. 

After Christmas the weather 
changed. I’ve never recalled such cold 
and wind in all my life. Every day the 
thermometer was from twenty-six to 
thirty-six below zero, with wind from 
the southeast one day alternating with 
northwest wind the next. Often I have 
marveled at the strength of such winds. 
It would cut out thirty feet of solid ice 
and snow from one side of a coulee one 
day and pile it back there the next. 
The “Lignite Limited,” as our local 
train was called, made but four 
through trips with passengers and mail 
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in six weeks. The increased cold en- 
larged the appetites of the cattle and 
horses. Hay began to be very scarce, 
so much of it was covered with snow; 
the rest was of poor quality: it looked 
as if starvation would ensue. Our poor 
Jew neighbor took his team out one 
day to haul in a load of flax straw. 
One horse dropped on the way, never 
to get up. It starved on flax straw, 
with nothing for a balanced ration. 
The young bronchos, turned out on the 
prairie, would forage and keep alive, 
but heavier and Eastern bred horses, 
of which there were many in the State, 
would do nothing but run around the 
stable and yards, trying to get under 
shelter. We had two of this type: 
good, faithful old fellows that had 
been in our family for years. We had 
no more water in the wells, and were 
compelled to melt snow for water for 
all the cattle and ourselves. The two 
old horses were sick. How I remem- 
ber poor old Sam? In his pain he had 
kicked loose the boards on the side of 
the stable; the cold East wind was 
blowing snow over him; not one spear 
of straw did we dare to give him for 
a bed; how pitifully he would turn his 
dumb eyes up to us; with what appeal 
for aid? Ai little raw linseed oil, hot 
enemas, a blanket over him, would 
get him on his feet again for a few 
days. Perhaps in the meantime old 
Bill would be sick for the want of 
proper food and water. 

January! How long, oh, how long 
it seemed until sunny April came, 
with its green grass, warmth and sun- 
shine! Could we keep them alive till 
then? 

Husband said: “Let’s shoot them 
and put them out of their mis- 
ery.” But how could we get coal, 
then? The coal was getting low; the 
first clear day husband must haul some 
more, or we would perish of the cold, 
and these, the heavy horses, were the 
ones that must be used. The light 
horses could not haul coal over seven 
miles in all that snow. 

Husband was half delirious from 
suffering of migraine. I think he sug- 
gested the same remedy could serve 
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for us all. I was not well. I think for 
a few hours that morning I was as near 
absolute despair as I have ever been. 
Something in my aching head seemed 
to say: “You have always got some- 
thing to be thankful for,” and some- 
thing else would reply: “I wonder 
what, I wonder what.” Round and 
round the different voices seemed to 
whirl, until in my agitation I accident- 
ally knocked some of the children’s 
agateware dishes from the table to the 
floor with a loud crash. 

“Thank God,” said I, very rever- 
ently, “that is neither cut-glass nor 
hand-decorated china,” and I laughed 
outright, such a loud, rippling laugh, it 
brought a smile to my husband’s wor- 
ried face. And the next clear evening 
we all went to a neighbor’s for a game 
or two of cards, while the children 
played their little games, joyously, lit- 
tle heeding the thermometer that was 
dropping down to twenty or more be- 
low zero. 

The weather cleared enough to allow 
coal hauling sufficient to burn until 
late spring. The last of February came 
a big thaw, the warmer weather being 
desirable for range feeding. Our hay 
and straw had lasted until this unsea- 
sonable warmth, which came just in 
time to save our cattle. Neighbors, 
who would have'a little more than ab- 
solutely necessary for their own ani- 
mals, all gave us a little of their hay, 
nor would they be recompensed in any 
way for it. It was a time of give and 
take with us all. One neighbor who had 
a fresh milch cow, loaned it to another 
who had no milk for their little child- 
ren; those whose hens were laying 
eggs gave to those whose hens were 
not. We had not had enough straw to 
spare to give our own hens a litter. 
Some of them had had their feet and 
combs frozen. But they started to lay 
eggs as soon as the weather moder- 
ated. 

We had slaughtered one of the cows 
to save her from starvation, in the 
early fall, while the flesh was still 
good. We got flour and sugar on the 
credit system, the only way left to 
us. Coal came from Billie, in return 
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for summer’s board. We had potatoes 
and vegetables from our garden, so in 
all, the manna came down from Hea- 
ven, like in the days of old. 


CHaPTER V. 


The spring following we had been 
told that seed grain was to be furnished 
to all poor farmers by the State or 
county. Imagine our surprise when 
asking for this aid we were told if we 
had anything left that was mortgage- 
able to mortgage it and secure our 
grain that way. If we had nothing 
available they would furnish seed 
grain, providing we would give a note 
for the value thereof, with interest at 
seven per cent, secured by the growing 
crop. Benevolent government! how 
kind! We had to mortgage a team to 


secure the necessary aid; also accept 
aid from a dear relative, who was most 
kind in this our time of storm. We al- 
ready had bills due at the general 
merchandise, 
stores. 

With the sunny warmth of spring- 


hardware and drug 


time overhead we decided tc try 
again. The grain was all in, more 
acres than ever, almost a hundred, the 
garden planted and growing. There 
were a few showers of rain. Then the 
drought came on, just as it had the 
year before. The day of greatest heat 
was again the twentieth of June; the 
day of rain and deliverance again the 
twenty-third of July. In some ways 
this second year was not so bad as the 
first. The heat was not so intense. 
When the rain started it continued un- 
til we had almost too much of it. That 
meant pastures and hay for cattle. 
Water in the wells did not get so low, 
but as for grain, wheat, the Dakota 
farmer’s greatest pride, it was a total 
failure. 

I bought a little sick heifer calf that 
spring for a couple of dollars. It had 
been my hope to keep her for the 
mother of a generous herd. We turned 
her into meat when the first dry days 
came. My little calf I had worked 
over so hard, cured and was sleek with 
my care. 

My niece, a large, uncouth country 
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girl, came out from Minnesota that 
year to stay with us awhile. She was 
away helping a neighbor. The nine- 
teenth of July another baby girl came 
to stay with us, with no one to assist 
the stork on her arrival but my hus- 
band, who was getting rather accus- 
tomed to these affairs. I think he did 
rather well. I feel sorry for these 
young mothers who have such a giddy 
whirl of doctors, nurses and relatives 
about. I think we enjoy these little 
nuisances so much better when there 
is no one about to hear everything we 
say, know all we do. Something sa- 
cred and holy to these two, bound to- 
gether again by the everlasting tie of 
parenthood, 

“T could get along fine if she would 
not kick so,” he would say while dress- 
ing the baby. 

To which I would reply: “They all 
do that; you will get used to it.” 

Then we would both laugh. The 
next time I would be able to assist; in 
a couple of days take entire charge of 
my baby. I think it was the next day 
after this baby came that one of the 
cows had her teat cut nearly in two on 
a barb wire fence. Husband threw 
the veterinary book beside me on the 
bed to see if I could find any informa- 
tion as to what to do for it. He never 
had the patience to read over the al- 
most endless pages of symptoms in 
any difficulty of this kind, so it was 
always left to me. The cow became 
very feverish; it was with difficulty 
her life was saved. It seemed serious 
at the time, as the two cows, as before, 
were our only source of income. We 
had our family of five children, my or- 
phaned niece, though a girl of nine- 
teen, depended upon us for a home, 
when not at work, with husband and 
myself—a family of eight. 

We decided to sell the two old 
horses at once. The terrible experi- 
ence of the winter before was enough. 
It was for the purpose of selling them 
that husband started on a trip when 
the baby was scarce a month old.. My 
niece was with me, but most of the 
chores fell to me. Husband was to 
travel east until he sold the horses, 
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no matter how far he had to go. He 
sent me a postal along the way, but he 
traveled all the time, so I had no means 
of reaching him. 

South Dakota had “gone dry” again, 
and hundreds of people from there 
were scattered over the country trying 
to find work. Whole towns in that 
State were deserted. Thousands of 
head of cattle were left to die on the 
plains, there being not enough water 
to keep them while being taken out. 
People hauled water as far as thirty 
miles for drinking purposes. 

Husband met many of these travel- 
ers, but no one who would buy a horse 
at any price. Some of the South Da- 
kotains said they came from Faith, 
were going to Hope (Canada), but 
were living on Charity on the way. 

After husband had been gonea 
week and traveled some couple of hun- 
dred miles, he got a chance to sell the 
team of horses, light wagon, harness 
and water jug for one hundred dollars. 
And we had been offered three hun- 
dred for the team, alone, not so many 
months before! He did not get cash, 
but had to take a promissory note, 
which was collected the next October, 
at a loss to us of one dollar, also some 
sleep, for these very horses were the 
ones we had mortgaged to buy seed 
grain with. Assuredly we lost no time 
in paying this debt when the money 
for the horses finally came, and in the 
meantime we let the neighbors think 
we had rented the team for threshing. 
Kind reader, do not harshly judge your 
brother! Such circumstances as these 
often make a criminal of a man, when 
he is only trying to fight out an exist- 
ence. 

When husband came back he found 
me on the verge of blood poisoning 
from a germ infection of the breast. 
It had been a little sore ever since the 
baby was born; grew worse daily. I 
did not know how to get to a doctor 
while my husband was away. I could 
not go alone with the little baby; my 
niece could not go and leave the other 
four children. I could scarcely take 
them all along. The “mine boys” were 
all at the mine. The other neighbors 
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busy harvesting grain. Husband lost 
no time in taking me to the doctor 
when he reached home. I rode the 
eighteen miles to Velva, had the breast 
lanced and rode back again. I took the 
same trip again for another dressing 
two days later. And two weeks from 
that day I was pitching grain onto the 
stack. What little grain there was, 
around the sloughs, we cut and stacked 
for winter feed. Feed it in the bun- 
dle to chickens, horses, pigs and cows. 
There was no threshing that year. 

My niece wanted to go to school. I 
was glad she did, as my Clarence was 
then six years old. He could go with 
her, and have a large, strong compan- 
ion. It was a mile and three-quarters 
to the school house. Many a time I 
tied the woolen scarf about my little 
man’s face, put on mittens, overshoes 
and leggins, and sent him off to face 
a cold northwest wind, with the ther- 
mometer registering from ten to six- 
teen below zero. Many a time I won- 
dered if he would come back alive. I 
never could get over my dread of the 
blizzards. When husband would be 
gone at the coal mine, or town all day, 
and the wind would start up with that 
soft, low moan, how it would drive the 
chill to my heart. Then if the clouds 
would lower, the sky darken, with 
quivering limbs I would water the cat- 
tle, put hay and feed in the stables for 
the night and fasten all in place. Per- 
haps by this time the snow would be 
drifting, not really up in the air, but 
the lighter snow, worked loose by the 
wind, drifting, just blowing, blowing, 
blowing steadily, relentlessly. 

Many a time I have fallen in the 
snow and pleaded with God, in my ter- 
ror, to keep the storm back, to send my 
husband back to me alive and well. 
Were my prayers heard? Several 
times he got home, and got the team 
into the barn, when the storm broke 
in all its fury, and we would have the 
worst storm of the year, or perhaps of 
many years. 

I remember one blizzard in particu- 
lar. Husband was home all that day. 
There had been a light fall of snow in 
the morning—a sunny afternoon. 
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About four o’clock the wind began, at 
first softly, then with greater force, 
until at five it was a blizzard. But no 
such terrible blizzard as at eight 
o'clock. I stepped to the door to see 
what it was like. The force of it left 
me breathless, stunned. The powdered 
snow, frozen so hard, was like pow- 
dered glass. How any one could live 
in such a storm I cannot guess. Sev- 
enteen in our county were frozen; 
teachers and school children were 
caught on their way from school, peo- 
ple at the mines and in the towns, all 
out enjoying that lovely afternoon, go- 
ing home at that popular hour; many 
were frozen pitifully when they 
reached places of safety; others fell 
in their own dooryards, to be found 
stiff and frozen the next day. How 
calm and beautiful that “next day” 
was, too, a world sparkling in a thou- 
sand lights and crystals in its pitiless 
white. 

All through the month of December 
husband worked at the mine. He got 
coal to burn and coal to take to the 
stores to exchange for eatables. It 


was very little cash any of us saw those 


days. The doctors had to be satisfied 
with our written notes, with interest at 
twelve per cent. One of these we had 
owed for over a year. The note we 
gave the doctor he sold for a mere pit- 
tance to another. The other wrote us 
“please remit” letters until we thought 
he must have expended nearly the face 
value in postage stamps, but what 
could we do? We slaughtered our 
hogs and cattle for food; there was 
nothing left to sell that we could spare 
and no cash in the country in case 
there had been. Yet we planned to 
have a Christmas just the same. One 
cream check for about two dollars: we 
shipped our cream all the way to Min- 
neapolis, and thus secured cash in pay- 
ment for it—I decided to use for the 
holidays. I sent to an Eastern cata- 
logue house for some two cent toys, 
and all the other things we made; hus- 
band, who came home to stay a few 
days before Christmas, niece and I. 
There were pin cushions, rag dolls, 
calendars, match safes, ties—toys of 
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vatious kinds and descriptions, about 
fifty of them. The Christmas tree we 
trimmed as before. We put out bu- 
reaus, one bed and what we could in 
the snow, covered them with horse 
blankets. Now we had plenty of room. 

We invited all the people for miles 
around. Perhaps it was a good thing 
that they did not all come. I am sure 
the shack would never have held them 
all. As it was, the most desirable peo- 
ple came—Norwegians, Germans, Rus- 
sian Jews and Americans, all together. 

We had a program. My dear niece, 
blacked, sang “Coon, Coon, Coon.” 
She used stove blacking and got it 
streaked. She was not used to wear- 
ing men’s pants. However, her act 
was a scream, but we did scream with 
laughter. And my husband! Well, 
perhaps I had better not tell his part. 
It was called “The map of Germany.” 
He is the father of my children, and 
older and more decorous now. Let it 
pass. After the tree and program, 
there was dancing and eating and play- 
ing games. Two little girls that came 
with their parents and grandparents 
had been left out by Santa Claus. 
Money was so scarce, sickness had 
kept the parents from making any- 
thing. They came with heavy hearts 
to the tree, wondering if seeing other 
children receive gifts would be better 
than staying at home with nothing at 
all. I quickly changed the tags on two 
little two cent each fans I had had for 
my girls to these other little girls. How 
they clapped hands, laughed and 
danced for joy. They would climb on- 
to a bench and jump down, and with 
every jump would say: “Look, papa, 
mamma, look what Santa gave to me.” 
I am sure I have never spent four cents 
to greater advantage. Their joy was 
pitiful to see. 

It was cold and windy outside, so the 
crowd stayed all night, from five in 
the evening until eight next day. Yes! 
and they had breakfast before they 
went. This was only a_ beginning. 
There were seven more such parties 
before spring. Some one would play 
violin or harmonica, every one danced. 
We all would furnish part of the lunch, 
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therefore the cost was practically noth- 
ing. 

At the last party we all surprised 
by little Jew friend, Dora, and got her 
father out to dance, the first time in 
many years since he had danced in his 
native land. They were the old-fash- 
ioned quadrille dances: “Hang the 
man that stole the sheep,” “Swing like 
thunder,” and some more as lively. 
Rather too lively for my Jew friend, I 
think, for he said: “I shweat awful.” 
They insisted we eat all the time and 
partake of raisin wine; fine and mel- 
low it was, too. We all rejoiced to- 
gether, and I am sure they thought 
their adopted land was not so bad, af- 
ter all. 

Now I come to the end of our five 
years’ residence on the homestead. We 
had made all necessary improvements, 
and won final proof on the land. The 
coal, however, was reserved by the 
U. S. Government. There might have 
been coal of value on the land—there 
might have been. There was one hill- 
side where pieces of good quality coal 
came up from the plow. We did not 
investigate farther, for that land was 
U. S. reserved, anyway. Now came 
the question: we had won the land— 
what were we to do with it? We owed 
notes to the doctors and all the stores. 
We were out one team and hogs and 
cattle, on account of the drought, and 
had no seed grain, for what little we 
had during the last year was not 
threshed. Our neighbor had had just 
as bad experiences or worse. Still he 
borrowed enough to settle all his obli- 
gations, from the Jewish Benevolent 
Association at a very low rate of inter- 
est, two, or at most three per cent. The 
Scandinavians borrowed from Scandi- 
navians, friends or relatives in older 
States. The same with the Russians— 
all had friends to help them. We, 
Americans, in America, had no one but 
the loan companies, whose interest was 
twelve,.or at least nine per cent. We 
would have liked to stick to the cattle 
business: our experience through the 
drought led us to believe it a paying 
proposition, even in the worst years. 
Why, our very lives had depended on 
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those little cream checks from only 
two or three cows. 

Already so deeply in debt, we hesi- 
tated before taking the several hun- 
dred dollars that would be necessary to 
make a success in the cattle business. 
The children were old enough to go to 
school. My dread of blizzards had not 
abated. . So we decided to go while 
the going was “still good.” 

We made an auction sale of all per- 
sonal property, with payments of cash 
up to twenty-five dollar purchases, and 
took notes secured by mortgage at 
twelve per cent interest on the rest. 
Well, things sold fairly well, not one- 
quarter their original cost, of course, 
but considering the bad years, rather 
well. We had money enough out of 
this sale to pay every cent we owed in 
the world, and left the State free from 
debt at least. 

Only we took a mortgage for eight 
hundred dollars on the homestead, 
enough to take the family away, far 
enough away so the blizzards would 
chill me no more. Of course it had 
been our intention to redeem that mort- 
gage and sell all that land at a much 
higher price. We reached California’s 
sunny land, found that all is not gold 
that glitters, so we were not able to 
redeem our land; it became the prop- 
erty of the loan companies, as many 
another homestead has become, to be 
sold again for thousands to some 
“green tenderfoot from out East,” who 
in all probability will pay nine to 
twelve per cent interest on part of the 
purchase price, just as we paid that 
exorbitant interest in the two or three 
vears we tried to keep the land and 
failed. 

Oh, for the rural credit system! May 
it prosper all over our fair land. Reader 
—can you not see the great need of 
this government banking system for 
the farmer? 

Of the hundreds of dollars we had 
trusted to people for our cattle at our 
sale, we received but a very little. One 
cow we paid an attorney to take back 
from a man who could not pay for her. 
We were told that the State furnished 
him money to get into Canada with, if 
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he would promise to never come back. 
How true that is I do not know. But I 
do know our cow was nearly starved. 
The attorney fed her, and finally sold 
her for about half the purchase price. 
One horse and cow of ours, with some 
machinery, was spirited away in the 
night, presumably to Canada. The 
poor old Russian had had so many poor 
crops, was so thoroughly and persist- 
ently robbed, though legally, by the 
loan companies! Who can blame him 
for doing a little robbery of the un- 
legal sort, when pressed to the limit? 

Rather hard for us and our children, 
who had no money to fight hard legal 
battles for our own. Another horse 
was struck by lightning, with its mate. 
We had had a mortgage on the two. 
Of course we were perfectly welcome 
to foreclose upon their skeletons. A 
colt we had owned was kicked by an- 
other horse, and died. 

What, you will ask, have we for our 
five years of hardest labor, of suffering 
in turn with heat, drought, wind, rain 
and freezing cold? Financially, noth- 
ing! We have, instead, beautiful mem- 
ories of white-haired babies running 
out to meet us in the fields, of days of 
constant companionship, husband and 
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wife, while love lightened labor; of 
comradeship of neighbors who had 
about them the spirit of eternal youth 
and love of fellow-men; the kind who 
do not forget us; the kind we cannot 
forget. They paid—those five years— 
did they not, in something better than 
gold? Where are those friends now, 
I wonder, those friends so kind and 
true? My niece went back to Minne- 
sota. I had started her in a matrimo- 
nial correspondence with a farmer 
bachelor—but that belongs to another 
story. Sufficient to say she is mar- 
ried and has two darling babies of her 
own. Bingo Bill rented our land the 
first year after we left. The crops 
were not the best; everything went 
against him. Four of his horses were 
killed, as they had faracy. He was 
compelled by law to keep open mine 
through the winter, though very few 
of his customers paid cash. There was 
no one to encourage him or give him 
help. When he bade us good-bye, he 
said: “I am going to stay by old Da- 
kota until I make, or walk out.” 

He walked out! Where is he now: 
where is he now? And the others, our 
jolly bachelor lads? I do not know. 
How I would like to know! 
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“Seek ye first the Kingdom within, and all things shall be added thereto.” 


’Tis not by devious ways man rises higher, 
But through some kindly grace to friend or kin; 
Born from the deep recesses bared within 
The soul’s quick comprehension and desire 
To reach the lofty height that truths inspire; 
To sing with morning stars above the din, 
And herald a new brotherhood to win 
The common kingdom—light its altar fire. 


Oh, Heaven-bound summit! Thy vast peaks arise 
As thought, that interpenetrates and flows 
Incessantly, beyond life’s pallid woes,— 

Beyond the little day of Time that flies, 

Beyond the grave, the grave of blinded eyes,— 
Reflecting what Infinitude bestows. 


Rose DE VAux-Royer. 








With the Zunis in New Mexico 


By George Wharton James 


Author of “ The Wonders of the Colorado Desert,” “In and Around the Grand 
Canyon,” “The Indians of the Painted Desert Region,” “Indian Basketry,” 
“Through Ramona’s Country,” “Arizona, the Wonderland,” 

“California, Romantic and Beautiful,” etc., etc. 


(Concluded) 


N THE meantime, let us seek to 
know more of the Zuni of to-day as 
it is in its everyday life. We meet 
a Zuni man. He is not tall, say 

about five feet six inches, solidly built, 
with the appearance and carriage of an 
athlete. His dress is of white calico 
and consists of a kind of shirt or jac- 
ket, and a pair of trousers that are slit 
from the knee down. He wears blue 
stockings, kept in place with vividly 
scarlet garters—bands about two 


inches wide and beautifully woven— 
and his feet are covered with thick- 
soled buckskin moccasins. On his 
head is a handkerchief tied around the 
forehead, and called by the Spaniards, 
“banda.” As we meet him he gives 
us a word of greeting and advances. 
We take his hand and breathe on it. 
At this he smiles and does the like to 
us. Now we notice that he has several 
strings of shell-beads around his neck, 
in which are placed pieces of tur- 


The Community House at Zuni, where Melita was hidden after being nearly slain by hang- 
ing as a witch. 








Indian potters—Cooling the kiln. 


quoise, and a leather belt around his 
waist, on which are fastened several 
large silver disks, chased or engraved 
into certain curious and striking de- 


signs. 
The women are smaller 
men, with shapely arms, hands and 


than the 


feet. None of the younger ones are 
corpulent, though some of the older 
ones become quite stout. They are 
good-looking, have large limpid black 
and brown eyes, which are generally 
laughing and tender. To their friends 
they are kindly and affectionate, 
motherly and compassionate, loyal and 
helpful. 

Their dress is picturesque in the ex- 
treme. The gown is home-woven—gen- 
erally by the men—of black diagonal 
cloth, embroidered top and bottom in 
blue. It is in one piece, and is folded 
once and sewn up to within a short dis- 
tance from the top, and again the top 
edges are caught together for a few 
inches. The right arm passes through 
the opening and thus the right shoulder 
is draped while the left arm is bare 
as the gown passes under the arm. It 
generally reaches well down to the 
knee. Of late years a cotton garment 
with high neck and long sleeves is 
worn under the gown, but at all cere- 


monials this is discarded. At the waist 
a long belt is wrapped several times. 
This is of bright red and blue color, 
and its ends have a long fringe. As 
this end is tucked under and the fringe 
falls it adds a very attractive and pic- 
turesque touch. 

Another indispensable article of 
dress, the use of which a white man 
cannot comprehend, is the “pi toni,” a 
piece of calico—sometimes made of 
two very large bandana handkerchiefs 
sewed together—is tied in front of the 
neck and allowed to fall over the 
shoulders. And she must be poor in- 
deed who has no necklace of silver 
beads (native made), with several 
strings of shell-bead or wampum. The 
legs are wrapped around and around 
with wide pieces of buckskin, giving 
them a heavy and clumsy look, though 
they set off the smallness of the feet 
which are clothed in buckskin mocca- 
sins. 

The hair is banged all around down 
almost to the shoulders, and then 
tucked up in front under the forehead 
to allow the face to appear. 

The children are many and various, 
of all sizes and both sexes, but all 
alike healthy, happy, vigorous and 
naked until they reach the age of six or 
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seven. When I first visited them, more 
than twenty years ago, they ran about 


nude until they reached the age of 


puberty. 

Owing to their isolation the Zuni 
Indians have preserved a strong in- 
dividuality. Like the Navahos they 
are readily distinguished. They have 
few mixed bloods in them. 

Their natural impulse is towards the 
highest type of hospitality. They do 
not invite you; they expect you. In 
other words, if you enter a Zuni house 
and express your intention of staying 
in the town for any length of time it is 
taken for granted that you will make 
that your home as long as you stay. 
Food is prepared for you, and happy 
indeed are they when you accept and 
eat with them. I well remember my 
first meal with Tsnahey and his fam- 
ily. He was then Governor of the 
Zunis. The food was spread out on 
our table—which was the floor. It 
was the time of green corn, and one 
dish was of a mush made of ground 
green corn, flavored with certain wild 
herbs. It was delicious. Then a kind 
of mutton stew was served, consisting 
of small cubes of mutton, squash, 
beans, corn and chili pepper, which lat- 
ter they use largely in, many of their 
dishes. 

We also had “hewe” or wafer bread 
and tortillas, the latter made in Mexi- 
can fashion. Tsnahey was somewhat 
“civilized,” so coffee was served, 
sweetened with white man’s sugar. 
Then we had for desert stewed dried 
peaches—these latter gained from the 
Havasupai Indians, who dwell deep 
down in a secluded canyon, not far 
from the Grand Canyon of the Colo- 
rado River, to which their canyon is 
tributary. 

An interesting meal in which the 
most scrupulous care was taken to 
please the guest, to see that he was 
served first and abundantly, and that 
everything was to his pleasure. 

Let us watch Tsnahey’s wife make 
the wafer bread, which is so strange 
and interesting at first sight. It is 
made of corn meal finely ground. Of 
this a soft batter is made. Now it is 
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ready to bake. A large flat stone is 
raised so that a fire can be made un- 
derneath it. When the stone is hot 
enough, a piece of mutton tallow is 
rapidly rubbed over its surface, and 
then the “hewe”-maker dips her fin- 
gers in the batter and rapidly rubs 
them over the hot surface. Almost the 
moment she touches the slab the batter 
cooks into a thin, wafer-like sheet, so 
that, at two or three dips and passages 
over the surface, there appears a large 
sheet of the bread. Before it is per- 
fectly dry it is folded over and over 
again until it is about the size of a 
shredded-wheat biscuit, and then it is 
ready to be eaten. Naturally it is 
dainty, delicate and delicious, and 
makes a very palatable bread. 

It was here, also, that I first saw a 
Zuni woman make pottery. The clay is 
gathered from two or three different 
localities and mixed, for it is found 
that certain mixed clays are much bet- 
ter than any one of them taken alone. 
After being well washed and puddled, 
the worker takes a small piece of the 
now prepared clay and rolls it out be- 
tween her hands into a long “rope.” 
She now coils this around a center and 
makes the base of her jar or “olla,” 
pressing and pinching one coil into or 
upon the other until they cohere, and 
then smoothing them out with a spatula 
made of bone, or perhaps of a dried 
piece of melon or gourd rind. Step by 
step, rapidly but surely, she adds coil 
upon coil, using as a base upon which 
her growing pot may rest, a small, al- 
most flat basket. With nothing but her 
eye to direct her, coil is added to coil, 
the spatula with the hand inside the 
jar to support the pressure, rubs the 
corrugations out and smoothes them 
one into another, shapes the neck of 
the jar and finally completes it. 

Now it is placed in the sun to dry 
for a day or two, and while still in this 
brittle state it must be painted or other- 
wise decorated. A white paint is put 
on as a base which is allowed to be- 
come thoroughly dry. It is then 
rubbed all over most carefully with a 
polishing stone, which not only 
smoothes away all roughnesses, but 








Indians making shell bead necklaces. 


prison for complicity in the hanging of Nick, the accused wizard. 


makes a surface upon which it is eas- 
ier to paint the design. This is the 
fascinating part of the work. Where 
do these designs come from? What 
do they mean? Many of them are 
symbolistic, others from nature, others 


purely imaginary to represent some 
thought of the decorator’s mind. All 
are interesting and most are striking. 
It has also been found that many of 
the designs are archaic, having come 
down from the potters of the past, 
and they are still copied, though the 
symbolism or its interpretation has 
been lost. Whatever the design is to 
be no one but the designer can tell. 
She has no copy, no drawing, no 
sketch. Everything is worked out be- 
forehand in her own busy and imagi- 
native brain. Her “tools” are simple 
and her materials few. Her paints are 
gained from the ferruginous clays, 
which experience has taught her turn 
to red, yellow or brown in the oven 
under the influence of heat. The black 
is caused by boiling cleome serrulata 


On the right, Tsnahey, Governor of Zuni, sent to 
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in water and mixing it with a manga- 
niferous clay. Her paint brushes are 
made of yucca fibre and needles. Now, 
with the olla on her knees, and her 
paints in the small mortars in which 
they have been pounded and mixed, 
she begins her work. Deftly each 
stroke is placed, and iine by line added 
until the decoration is complete. 
Now, when dry, the ollas or other 
pieces are ready for firing. Each piece 
is raised above the ground (for the 
oven is made anywhere out of doors, 
in a suitable place free from wind), 
and then an oven of dried manure from 
the sheep and goat pens is built around 
and over them. A bit of wafer bread 
is placed in each pot in order that the 
spiritual essence of the bread may feed 
the spirit of the vase. A woman about 
to bear a child must not look at the 
pottery or it will have a black spot up- 
on it when it comes from the oven. 
The fire is now lighted, and most skil- 
fully managed so that the heat: gradu- 
ally increases, and finally is kept as 
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intense as possible for an hour or so, 
when it is allowed to die down, and, 
when quite cooled, the pottery is re- 
moved. 

Some of the designs are easily un- 
derstood. Here is a conventionalized 
butterfly, here a deer, there the sym- 
bolic thunder-bird, while rain, cloud 
and water symbols are frequent. A 
great variety of geometrical designs 
are used; indeed it may safely be af- 
firmed that among the pottery of the 
Zunis and other pueblo Indians of Ari- 
zona and New Mexico, may be found 
every design of this nature known to 
man. 

Before leaving this subject of pot- 
tery let me tell of the care with which 
the reverent Zuni woman gets the clay 
for her work as related by Mrs. Stev- 
enson, one of the exports of the Bureau 
of Ethnology: 

“On passing a stone heap she picked 
up a small stone, in her left hand, and 
spitting upon it, carried the hand 
around her head and threw the stone 
over one shoulder upon the stone heap 
in order that her strength might not go 
from her when carrying the heavy load 
down the mesa. She then visited the 
shrine at the base of the mother rock, 
and tearing off a bit of her blanket de 
posited jt in one of the tiny pits in the 
rock as an offering to the mother rock. 
When she drew near to the clay bed 
she indicated to Mr. Stevenson that he 
must remain behind, as men never ap- 
proached the spot. Proceeding a short 
distance the party reached a point 
where We’wha requested the writer to 
remain perfectly quiet and not talk, 
saying: ‘Should we talk, my pottery 
would crack in the baking, and unless 
I pray constantly the clay will not ap- 
pear to me.’ She applied the hoe vig- 
orously to the hard soil, all the while 
murmuring prayers to Mother Earth. 
Nine-tenths of the clay was rejected, 
every lump being tested between the 
fingers as to its texture. After gather- 
ing about one hundred and fifty pounds 
in a blanket, which she carried on her 
back, with the ends of the blanket tied 
around her forehead, We’wha de- 
scended the steep mesa, apparently un- 
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conscious of the weight.” 

The sleeping-arrangements of the 
Zunis are quite simple. In one corner 
of every well appointed house hangs a 
long pole suspended by thongs of raw- 
hide at each end. This is poetically 
termed “the pole of the soft stuff.” 
The term soft stuff includes sheep and 
goat skins, bear, coyote, mountain lion, 
badger and other wild beast skins, to- 
gether with the robes the Zunis them- 
selves weave or purchase from the 
Navahos. While a few blankets are 
woven by the Zunis, they have almost 
abandoned the art, as they are better 
potters than weavers. Or perhaps it 
would be more nearly correct to say 
that they prefer to make pottery, and 
as the Navahos prefer to make blan- 
kets and are anxious to trade them for 
Zuni pottery, the division of labor has 
come naturally, but I have seen several 
Zunis weave blankets for personal 
wear. These are dyed black, woven in 
one piece in a diagonal design, and em- 
broidered top and bottom in dark blue. 
Once in a while a sleeping blanket will 
be woven at Zuni, though seldom. 
These are generally in natural colors, 
white, black, brown and gray, the lat- 
ter being made by mixing white and 
black. It is a most interesting process 
to see a native weaver at work, as the 
Navahos are the more expert I will de- 
fer the description until I write of this 
entirely different tribe. 

The Zunis, as are all the pueblo In- 
dians, are firm believers in witchcraft, 
and Tsnahey, my host, was once inti- 
mately associated with a witchcraft 
case, the story of which cannot fail to 
be interesting. To the whites Tsnahey 
is known as Dick—Zuni Dick—and 
brought up in the family of the former 
Indian trader who lived at Zuni for 
over thirty years was Zuni Nick. Nick 
and Dick when I knew them did not 
speak as they passed by. All my ef- 
forts to bring them together failed, 
and from what each of them told me at 
different times I have pieced together 
the following. Nick’s bringing-up 
naturally led him to ignore and de- 
spise the superstitions of his people—. 
he simply absorbed the ideas daily 

























A group of Zuni children, New Mexico. 


talked in his presence by white people 
when the ceremonials and dances were 
being performed. He was evidently 
somewhat of a freethinker and also an 
outspoken lad, and after he had been 
to the white man’s school and returned 
to Zuni he did not hesitate openly to 
criticise the “ways of the old,” as 
followed by the Zunis. In due time, 
however, he fell in love with a Zuni 
Maiden, who reciprocated his affection, 
and in spite of many protests of the old 
men they were duly married. His 
boisterous and ribald criticisms and 
his marriage further widened the 
breach that the years had set between 
him and the elders, and they sought for 
an opportunity to rebuke him. One 
year the Fates seemed to favor them, 
though it was through misfortune. 
Their crops were bad; there was a seri- 
ous drought; the hot winds scorched 
everything up, and their flocks of 
sheep and goats began to die off; their 
children became sick and quite a num- 
ber died, and when the hunters went 
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after game, in spite of their most ear- 
nest petitions to the we-me—the fet- 
iches of the hunt—they came back 
empty-handed. 

Now came the opportunity of the el- 
ders. They quietly let it be whispered 
about the village that all these evils 
had befallen them because Nick had 
exercised the arts of witchcraft upon 
them. The leaven of suspicion and 
hatred soon worked. Nick told me that 
one night, when he was sound asleep, 
a band of the elders rushed into his 
room, overpowered him, bound him 
hand and foot, gagged him and then 
carried him to one of the Estufas—or 
sacred ceremonial chambers under 
ground—and there accused him of be- 
ing a wizard. For a long time they 
harangued him and demanded that he 
confess—yet, strange to say, in their 
excitement they failed to remove the 
gag from his mouth. When, finally, 
some one noticed it and removed it, 
he declined to confess anything they 
required, and defied them to do their 
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worst. While he knew what his fate 
would be, unless he could secure help, 
he mocked and teased his captors, un- 
til, having decided him guilty, they 
tied his hands behind him with a raw- 
hide riata, took him to the wall of the 
ruined church and there, throwing one 
end of the riata over a protruding beam 
hoisted him up, s6 that he hung sus- 
pended in most horrible torture. The 
weight of the body almost dislocated 
the shoulder joints and the pain was 
excruciating. While in this position 
the shamans urged him to confess. 
They have no pity on one whom they 
conceive to be a wizard. All their ha- 
tred and fury are vented upon him. 
Nick hung from the beam until he 
fainted. 

In the meantime some one had sent 
or taken word to Nick’s foster-father, 
Mr. Graham, and he had come and de- 
manded the culprit’s release. And had 
he not been a man of firmness and in- 
fluence, and threatened the medicine 
men with the soliders from Fort Win- 
gate it is doubtful if Nick would have 
escaped with his life. 

After Nick’s release the agent or 
some official was informed of what 
had happened. His duty was to bring 
the chief priests or medicine men to 
trial for thus “assaulting with intent to 
kill” one of their number. Instead of 
this, fearing that if these powerful and 
influential men were punished the Zu- 
nis would rise in rebellion, he arrested 
Dick, who was Governor at the time, 
and had him sent to prison for several 
months, on the plea that, as Governor, 
he had power to prevent what had oc- 
curred. 

Hence the enmity between Nick and 
Dick. 

On one occasion I entered Zuni just 
at the critical time in a “witch’s” hang- 
ing. The poor old wretch, friendless 
and forlorn, had been accused of caus- 
ing the death of We-wha, one of the 
most noted women of the tribe. Refus- 
ing to confess she was strung up by the 
thumbs, her hands tied behind her. 

Before my horses were out of the 
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wagon I was informed of what was 
transpiring. But I was watched, and 
as I hastened to the scene the poor 
old witch, Melita, was hurried to what 
was supposed to be a place of secrecy. 
Going to Naiuchi, the Chief Priest of 
the Sacred Bow—the most distin- 
guished and honored theurgist of the 
tribe, who was conducting the exorcism 
of the witch—I sought to find what had 
become of her. He refused to let me 
know, but I was later assured that she 
was somewhere in the great community 
house. Again asking to be led to her 
I was again refused most positively. 
Then I began the search, and after 
several hours found her, sick almost 
to death as the result of the cruel treat- 
ment she had received. Her wrists 
were cut through to the bone, her back 
all lacerated with the beatings she had 
received, and her cheeks even were 
broken where the blood had burst 
through the veins. When I asked her 
who had beaten her so cruelly, she 
cried out “Hay-tot-si, Hay-tot-si,” 
who was one of Naiuchi’s assistants, 
the other being Ne-mo-si. 

After caring for her wounds, white 
friends were notified, who brought her 
food. To prevent further molestation 
the officers were sent for, and this time 
no tender sentiment was allowed to 
stand in the way of the actual culprits 
being arrested. They were taken to 
jail, kept there without trial, and then, 
many months later, were released, to 
return to Zuni and discuss the wisdom 
and justice of the white man, who so 
prides himself on his fairness and 
honor, and yet could keep prisoners in 
jail contrary to law, and finally release 
them contrary to law. 

It may be that some readers will ob- 
ject to being told of these superstitions 
of the Zunis. Let us not forget that it 
was but two centuries ago that the 
classic and educated precincts of New 
England were enlivened by witch-hunts 
and that not a few victims were treated 
even worse than poor old Melita, by 
the wisest men that America then 
boasted. 
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CuHaptTer XVII. 


The Trial and Pronunciamento. Presi- 
dent Sanchez Intercepts the Power of 
Governor Echandia. 


MONTH dragged its slow 
A length of days to Ysabella, 

when she received a letter 

from her husband advising her 
to sail to San Gabriel. 

Immediately Ysabella’s languid 
manner disappeared. “I shall appeal 
to the governor’s clemency,” she de- 
clared to Mrs. Cooper. “I must be 
present at my husband’s trial.” 

And she at once wrote a letter: 


“To Your Excellency Governor 
Echandia.—Honored Senor: I beg 
your Excellency to grant me my re- 
lease from Monterey and allow me to 
proceed to San Gabriel to be present 
at the impending trial next month. In 
granting me this favor you would re- 
ceive the undying gratitude of your 
obedient servant, 

“Ysabella Carrillo de Fitch.” 


In reading the letter the governor 
was somewhat mollified by the respect- 
ful tone of the writer. He recalled 
her imperious eyes and small, deter- 
mined mouth and chin. 

“Ysabella never will forget her hus- 
band,” he thought. “Once a lover al- 
ways a lover. A Spanish senorita’s 
devotion once obtained is proof against 
change of feeling.” 


Echandia took up a quill and wrote 
an order for the release of Dona Ysa- 
bella. “Take this order to Captain 
Cooper’s house,” he directed Lieuten- 
ant Nietos, “and ask Captain Anderson 
to come here.” 

The aide met Captain Anderson in 
the plaza, and they returned to the 
governor’s office. 

“At your service,” greeted Ander- 
son. 

“When do you sail south?” inquired 
the governor. 

“T shall take the ‘Funchal’ south in 
three days.” 

“Will you carry a passenger?” 

“Certainly, your honor.” 

“T desire you to take charge of Dona 
Ysabella now lodging at Cooper 
house. Mrs. Cooper will accompany 
her guest, I think.” 

“Very well, your honor, I will exe- 
cute your commission. Buenos dias, 
Governor Echandia,” he saluted, leav- 
ing the office. 

“Buenos dias, Captain Anderson,” 
replied Echandia. Left alone, he 
sighed. 

“Senorita Ysabella was not for me. 
She shall not sail with Fitch again, 
however, unless the presidente judge 
decides the case in favor of the cul- 
prit. Palomares will not favor him.” 

Ysabella read the order joyfully. 
“The governor has permitted my re- 
lease,” she announced to her hostess, 
“and I am allowed to sail to San Ga- 
briel.” 
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Shall you sail 
asked Mrs. 


“That is good news. 
with your husband?” 
Cooper. 

“Oh, no, the governor would not al- 
low that, I think.” 

“There is Captain Anderson. He is 
coming here,” remarked Mrs. Cooper, 
glancing out of the window. 

An Indian servant ushered Captain 
Anderson in. “I am commissioned to 
take charge of two lady passengers in 
the ‘Funchal,’ ”’ he said. 

“We must be the two ladies, Mrs. 
Cooper!” exclaimed Ysabella, gladly. 
“I have just received a permit of re- 
lease from Monterey. You will sail 
with me, dear Mrs. Cooper ?” 

“If you wish.” 

“Be ready in three days,” directed 
Anderson. “I will make the prepara- 
tions.” 

Ysabella seized Mrs. Cooper’s portly 
form and danced around the sala. 
“This is the best news I have received 
in Monterey,” she said, breathlessly, 
dropping into a chair. Immediately 
she wrote a letter to her husband, in- 
forming him of her intended journey 
to San Gabriel. 

“I shall be in San Gabriel to meet 
you, caro mio. and my prayers must 
move the heart of Padre Sanchez in 
your favor, idolo mio.” 

“If my husband were at home,” said 
her hostess, “we could sail on the 
‘Rover’; but he will not return from 
San Francisco for a month. I will 
leave a letter for him ‘explaining my 
absence, if I am not here when he ar- 
rives home.” 

Ysabella sent for her sister Dolores 
and her friend Luisa, and bade them 
an affectionate farewell. On the third 
day with her infant son and compan- 
ion she boarded the ‘Funchal’ escorted 
by Captain Anderson. “It is a fair 
wind that blows us south,” she de- 
clared happily. 

In due time the ‘Funchal’ rounded 
Point Conception at Santa Barbara, 
anchored, and the master went ashore. 
I am obliged to remain here some 
weeks on business,” explained Ander- 
son, when he returned to his ship. 
“The ‘Pocahontas’ sails south tomor- 
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row, and I could transfer you to her if 
you wish.” 

“Certainly; we could proceed as well 
by that brig,” replied Mrs. Cooper, 
and the transfer was made. 

After reaching San Pedro, the ship- 
master secured horses from the store- 
house of the Mission, and accompanied 
his passengers to San Gabriel. 

Father Sanchez received the ladies 
hospitably. “I will send you to Sen- 
ora Eulalia Perez,” said the vicar to 
Ysabella. “She will take good care 
of you.” 

“Gracias, Padre Sanchez,” and the 
majordomo escorted Dona Ysabella to 
the home of Senora Eulalia across the 
street from the Mission. Senora Perez 
was matron and key-bearer at San Ga- 
briel Mission and distributed supplies 
to the Indian women. 

At the appointed time Captain Fitch 
arrived, and when she saw him her 
heart throbbed with gladness. He saw 
her and waved his cap, while a smile 
drove the anxious expression from his 
countenance. Ysabella waved her 
hand with a bright smile. 

“IT might be forbidden to send him 
a letter,” she thought. “I will send a 
flower message.” Going into the gar- 
den she gathered a bouquet and dis- 
patched it by an Indian attendant. 

Captain Fitch was reading when he 
became aware of two small black eyes 
‘peering curiously at him. Then a 
bronze hand raised, and a bright-hued 
bouquet was tossed lightly between the 
wooden grills and fell on the brick 
floor. The captain’s face lighted with 
joy. He grasped the flowers and 
looked for a hidden message within. 
There was none. Instinctively he knew 
that his wife sent the flowers, and he 
pressed the blossoms to his lips, and 
said: “Here I am, landed in an eccle- 
siastical court to answer for my alleged 
unlawful actions. Governor Echandia 
certainly has wreaked his vengeance 
on my devoted head. Doubtless no 
brigand nor smuggler is held so low in 
his estimation as my American bra- 
vado and insolence. Ysabella, alma 
mia, what will they do with you, if we 
are separated permanently. Shut up 
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in some prison of a nunnery in Mex- 
ico, I see your fair face grow pale and 
thin, you spirit broken, your soulful 
eyes forever reproaching me for tak- 
ing you from your home.” 

“My little son, he too will be sacri- 
ficed to the mistaken zeal of the mis- 
sionaries and the vengeance of the 
governor. Shall I never see his sweet 
little face, feel his clinging arms 
around my neck, hear his cooing, baby 
voice calling. They will hide him in 
some orphanage where illegitimate 
children are housed. I cannot bear 
the thought.” 

Father Boscana, the associate mis- 
sionary of the vicar, passed down the 
street when Captain Fitch rode up to 
the Mission. He witnessed the salu- 
tations of Fitch and Ysabella. ‘This 
never will do,” he thought. “The 
church is bringing the culprits together 
in place of separating them.” Imme- 
diately he reported the matter to the 
president. 

“Remove Dona Ysabella at once to 
the house of Captain Richardson,” di- 
rected the vicar. “His house stands at 
a greater distance from the Mission, 
and Mrs. Richardson is a suitable guar- 
dian for the lady.” The transfer was 
promptly made. 

The next day Don Jose Palomares 
arrived at San Gabriel and was clos- 
eted with the vicar for two hours, dis- 
cussing the affair of the elopement. 

“I have summoned witnesses from 
San Diego,” announced the judge. 
“Lieutenant Domingo Carrillo, Don 
Pio Pico and Padre Menendez are 
lodged at the Mission awaiting the pro- 
secution. Captain Richard Barry was 
fortunately in the harbor at San Pe- 
dro and willingly agreed to present 
himself here tomorrow. Let the trial 
proceed on his arrival,” directed the 
president. 

“T will convene the witnesses tomor- 
row,” replied the lawyer. 

Captain Barry rode up to the Mis- 
sion at noon the next day, and was 
ushered into the refectory, where the 
Missionaries and witnesses had as- 
sembled for lunch. The defendant 
was served in his room. Captain 
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Barry requested permission to see 
Captain Fitch, but was denied. 

After lunch Vicar Sanchez led the 
party into the sala, where they seated 
themselves around a large oak table. 

Ysabella sat on a long, hand-carved 
settee at one side of the sala, with 
Mrs, Richardson. She looked pale 
and anxious. 

Father Boscana entered, followed by 
the defendant, who took a seat in a 
square, oaken chair by the window 
opening into the courtyard. 

“The Ecclesiastical Court is assem- 
bled. Proceed with the prosecution,” 
directed the president. 

Fiscal Palomares rose to his feet 
and cleared his throat. “Captain En- 
rique Domingo Fitch is accused of vio- 
lating the laws of church and province. 
He abducted Senorita Ysabella Car- 
rillo from her home at San Diego with- 
out the solemnization of marriage over 
one year and a half ago.” 

“What have you to say for your- 
self ?” demanded the vicar of the de- 
fendant. 

Captain Fitch rose: “Very Reverend 
Padre, Senorita Ysabella Carrillo and 
I plighted our troth in all sincerity. 
Our wedding was in progress when it 
was interrupted by Lieutenant Do- 
mingo Carrillo.” 

“Lieutenant Carrilo, why did you 
interrupt the wedding ?” demanded the 
president. 

“I executed the command of the 
governor’s decree,” replied the aide. 

“What was the nature of the de- 
cree ?” 

“The decree stated that no foreigner 
could marry in California without a 
special license,” explained the lieuten- 
ant. 

“Was the decree issued recently?” 

“The governor issued this decree on 
his arrival at Monterey with the brides 
and officers of the double wedding.” 

“TI understand,” said the vicar re- 
flectively. “What priest was present 
to conduct the wedding ceremony ?” 

“Padre Antonio Menendez, curate 
of San Diego Presidio,” replied the 
governor’s aide. 

“Padre Menendez, did you know of 
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the existence of the decree?” pursued 
the judge. 

The Dominican friar rose slowly to 
his feet. ‘No, your Reverence. Lieu- 
tenant Carrillo was in such haste to 
publish the order on its arrival in San 
Diego that he had no breath left after 
fulfilling his duty.” 

A smile flitted over the face of the 
vicar. 

“Captain Fitch, explain the manner 
of obtaining Senorita Ysabella,” com- 
manded the president. 

“The lady was assisted to Captain 
Barry’s vessel by friends.” 

“Don Pio Pico, it was rumored that 
you were the last person to see Senor- 
ita Carrillo on the evening of her dis- 
appearance from San Diego. Was that 
true?” questioned the vicar. 

“My cousin was very unhappy be- 
cause of her interrupted wedding. She 
could not bear the thought of separa- 
tion from her betrothed husband. 
Rather than see her suffer, I took her 
on my horse to the boat,” confessed 
Don Pio Pico. 

Ysabella smiled. “Here was a friend 
at last,” she thought. 

“Did you meet Senorita Ysabella at 
the boat, Captain Fitch?” asked the 
judge. 

“No, your Honor.” 

“Who did meet her?” pursued the 
judge. 

“I met Senorita Ysabella Car- 
rillo,” replied Captain Barry. “Cap- 
tain Fitch and Senorita Ysabella sailed 
on the ‘Vulture,’ and my wife enter- 
tained the senorita in her cabin until 
we reached Valparaiso.” 

Fiscal Palomares lifted his brows’in 
astonishment. 

“I took Captain Fitch and Senorita 
Ysabella Carrillo to the cathedral in 
Valparaiso where my wife and I wit- 
nessed their marriage,” continued 
Barry. 

“This is the marriage certificate,” 
announced the judge, producing a 
waterproof case and drawing out the 
document, he laid it before the lawyer. 

“The paper is torn and blotted,” 
complained Don Palomares. “The 
names of the church and city were not 
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recorded,” he continued, examining 
the document. 

“Did you receive the sacraments of 
penance and holy Eucharist before the 
ceremony, Captain Fitch?” inquired 
the vicar. 

“No, your Honor,” replied the ac- 
cused. 

“The shadows are falling. It is get- 
ting late. I order this court adjourned 
until to-morrow,” directed the presi- 
dent. : 

Ysabella sat with her glance resting 
on her husband’s face, and he returned 
it with an encouraging smile. 

“T will argue my own case tomor- 
row,” Fitch thought. “I will be my 
own lawyer in my defense.” 

Father Boscana took the defendant 
by the arm and escorted him to his 
room. 

The bells of the Mission chimed 
solemnly on the air. Father Sanchez 
and his guests went into the church for 
vesper service, and Mrs. Richardson 
returned to her home with her guest. 

Fifteen hundred Indians filed decor- 
ously into the church. The men knelt 
on the right side and the women on the 
left. Through the central space Fiscal 
Palomares and the witnesses passed to 
the chancel and knelt in prayer. 

When Vicar Sanchez and Padre 
Boscana had concluded the service, 
the bells sounded a summons to the 
evening meal, and the large church 
was left to religious silence. 

In the night watches, Ysabella 
prayed for justive, in order that her 
life’s happiness might not be forfeited. 
“Merciful Mother of Sorrows, I pray 
thee give me back my husband and 
the father of my child,” she imployed, 
as she knelt by the bedside of her lit- 
tle son. ‘Poor little Enrique,” she 
wept, “are you doomed to have no 
father on whom to lean for guidance 
and protection, no padre to love and 
respect? Madre de Dios!” she sup- 
plicated, “what have Enrique and I 
done, that you have deserted us in our 
hour of need? I pray thee, thou lov- 
ing and Sacred Heart, have pity on thy 
suffering son and daughter! Thou 
knowest thy sufferings in the torture 
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and loss of thy Son. Grant me pity 
and help, O Queen of Heaven, in my 
loneliness and sorrow.” 

At dawn the bells summoned the 
population of San Gabriel to religious 
instruction. The second summons 
called them to breakfast. At sunrise 
the mule and oxen drivers, the labor- 
ers in vineyards and fields, presented 
themselves with whips and _ imple- 
ments for the direction of a_ trusted 
superintendent of each industry. The 
vaqueros assembled with lariats, riatas 
and bridles for work in the distant 
grazing lands. Two hundred Indian 
girls assembled in the spinning room 
and sorted the wool for their blankets. 
The leather workers vied with the 
world-renowned men of Cordova in the 
workmanship of their saddles, richly 
embellished with carved designs of 
flower and leaf from nature’s labora- 
tory. These were silver-mounted from 
the padres’ store of silver ore, brought 
to them by the Indians. In the black- 
smith shop, iron tools, locks and 
hinges were hammered out by hand. 
The industrious workers proudly 
showed specimens of their labor and 
skill to the visitors. As Padre Boscana 
praised the neophytes, their eyes 
glowed with pleasure of approbation 
received for their skillful labor. 

At nine o’clock in the morning the 
court convened for the second time in 
the sala of the Mission. 

“We will listen to the plea of the 
lawyer,” announced the president. 

Fiscal Palomares opened the argu- 
ments. “I find,” he began, “that this 
certificate of marriage was neither le- 
galized before three escribanos, nor 
vised by the Chilean minister of for- 
eign affairs. Moreover, Padre Orrega, 
not being the curate of both parties, 
could not marry the couple without a 
dispensation from the bishop.” 

A profound silence pervaded the 
court room at the close of the lawyer’s 
argument. 

Ysabella’s eyelids drooped in dis- 
may. The legal knowledge displayed 
by the fiscal was overwhelming. “A 
marriage certificate, issued by a priest, 
signed by the contracting parties and 
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witnessed by responsible persons, 
shouid have been sufficient to prove’ 
the innocence of my husband,” thought 
the wife. 

The silence was broken by the 
voice of the judge. “We will listen to 
the plea of the defendant.” 

“Your Honor,” begah Captain 
Fitch, “as I stated previously, the be- 
trothal of Senorita Carrillo and my- 
self was consented to by her parents. 
Our wedding was in progress when in- 
terrupted by the governor’s aide. 
When the law of the territory after- 
ward prohibited our marriage in Cali- 
fornia we could complete our vows 
only in another country where the mar- 
riage laws were not so strict. That no 
criminal offense was intended you may 
be convinced by the testimony of Cap- 
tain Barry, whose wife took charge of 
Senorita Ysabella until we were mar- 
ried. Before God’s tribunal, I  sol- 
emnly swear that the motives which 
actuated me were those of honor to the 
lady and veneration for the church. 

“If our certificate is considered not 
legally satisfactory, and is pronounced 
null by the lawyer, I should be glad to 
marry my wife over again, excepting 
for one reason.” 

Palomares glanced curiously at the 
defendant. 

“T have an infant son,” continued the 
accused. “In case our marriage is pro- 
nounced null, it would render my son 
illegitimate. This I could not consider 
for a moment. Therefore, I beseech 
your clemency, honored Judge, know- 
ing that I meant no offense to the laws 
of church and society.” 

Ysabella raised her eyes in pleased 
surprise. ‘Enrique is his own lawyer,” 
she thought. “The land of Daniel 
Webster has sharpened the brains of 
its natives.” 

Don Jose Palomares cross-examined 
the witnesses, after which the judge 
spoke. “I will consider the arguments 
of the lawyer and the defendant until 
to-morrow morning. The court is ad- 
journed.” 

A buzz of voices of the witnesses fol- 
lowed this announcement. 

“The defendant gave a strong argu- 
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ment,” declared Captain Barry in tones 
* loud enough for the accused to hear his 
words. 

Captain Fitch threw up his head and 
glanced toward his wife, as he left the 
court room with Father Boscana. 

Don Pio Pico shook hands with 
Captain Barry. “The case does not 
seem so black for them,” he ventured 
in an undertone. 

“Tomorrow the judge will render 
his verdict,” returned Barry. “Let us 
hope for the best. A hopeful heart 
carries a silent conviction.” 

The witnesses passed out of the 
court room, and Mrs. Richardson re- 
turned with Ysabella to her home. 
“Well, dear,” cheered the hostess, “the 
lawyer certainly ventilated his legal 
learning, and your husband explained 
his actions fairly and squarely.” 

“T shall pray unceasingly that justice 
may be meted out to us.” 

The hours dragged their slow length 
—yYsabella sent a flower-message of 
hope to her husband. At nine o’clock 
by the lawyer’s heavy gold watch the 
court convened for the third time and 
the judge called Don Jose Palomares 
to present his accusation. 

“IT maintain the nullity of the mar- 
riage,” declared the lawyer pompous- 
ly; “the unlawful points I mentioned 
regarding the certificate cannot be con- 
troverted, nor made lawful, simply by 
saying so. I believe, however, that 
the motives of the accused were hon- 
est and pure. And although the mar- 
riage is null, I think it possible to set- 
tle the difficulty without referring to 
the bishop.” The lawyer resumed his 
seat amid a respectful silence. 

Judge Sanchez rose slowly to his 
feet; his benignant countenance shone 
with the gentleness of his heart. 

“After deep consideration,” he pro- 
nounced, “I find that fiscal Palomares 
has not substantiated his statement of 
the defendant’s distinct violation of the 
church. The marriage at Valparaiso, 
though not licit, was not null, but valid. 
The parties shall be set at liberty. The 
wife shall be given up to the husband. 
Next Sunday the couple shall appear 
together and receive the sacraments 
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that should have preceded the mar- 
riage ceremony and their marriage 
shall be velados (made valid.) 

“Yet considering the great scandal 
Don Enrique has caused in the Prov- 
ince, I condemn him to give as penance 
and reparation a bell of at least fifty 
pounds’ weight for the church at Los 
Angeles, which has barely a borrowed 
one. Moreover, the couple shall pre- 
sent themselves with lighted candles 
in their hands, emblematic of the 
Christian faith, to hear High-Mass for 
three dias festivas, and recite together 
for thirty days one-third of the rosary 
to the Holy Virgin.” 

The judge resumed his seat amid 
the acclamations of the witnesses. He 
was a noble-looking man, and his 
courtly demeanor seemed to have ema- 
nated from a kingly court rather than 
a cloister. Possessing a kind and gen- 
erous disposition he consequently ac- 
quired a multitude of friends who con- 
stantly flocked around him. Many a 
needy wanderer of whatever nation or 
creed found a home and protection at 
San Gabriel. 

Don Pio Pico went swiftly toward 
his cousin with congratulations. Ysa- 
bella smiled brilliantly. 

Captain Barry grasped Captain 
Fitch’s fingers with both hands. “All 
is well that ends well!” he spoke heart- 
ily. “Accept my congratulations for 
overcoming this very serious dilemma 
triumphantly!” 

“My friends are my salvation,” re- 
sponded Fitch, gladly returning the 
hand-clasp. 

Father Menendez strode toward Ysa- 
bella. “My daughter, the church has 
received you back. The saints be 
praised!” 

“My prayers were answered. San 
Gabriel, himself, may have interceded 
with the Queen of Heaven in our be- 
half,” replied Ysabella, devoutly. 

“At any rate, Don Enrique’s bell 
shall summon the faithful to the church 
of Our Lady in Los Angeles, for fu- 
ture generations,” declared Don Pio 
Pico, amiably. 

Captain Fitch came swiftly to his 
wife’s side. “Mi Rosaria,” he whis- 
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pered tenderly, “our separation has 
bound my soul more closely to your 
own.” 

“The Queen of Heaven may have 
heard my prayers,” returned Ysabella, 
smilingly. ‘In her church your bell 


shall proclaim your innocence,” added 
Together they advanced to 


the wife. 
the judge. 

“Reverend Padre,” spoke Ysabella, 
“ever in our prayers we shall entreat 
the blessing of Heaven upon you.” 

“Your administration of justice com- 
mands my deepest gratitude,” supple- 
mented Captain Fitch. 

Captain Barry, Don Pio Pico, Lieu- 
tenant Carrillo and Father Menendez 
united in their expressions of gratitude 
to the kindly judge. 

Fiscal Palomares joined the group. 
“Of course,” he volunteered, “as legal 
adviser and defendant of territorial au- 
thority I was obliged to point out the 
legal flaws. I am now convinced of 
the purity of motives of the defendant 
by the evidence present and the hon- 
orable demeanor and able argument of 
the accused. And I desire to extend 
my congratulations to Captain Fitch.” 
The lawyer bowed politely and ex- 
tended his hand to the captain, who 
grasped it in amiable conclusion of the 
difficulties. 

Lieutenant Carrillo advanced to his 
niece. “I am glad, Ysabella, that you 
are restored to your husband. Accept 
my congratulations, Don Enrique. 
Come to San Diego, and we will cele- 
brate your good fortune with much re- 
joicing. I leave San Gabriel with Pio 
Pico and Padre Menendez today to 
carry the joyful tidings.” 

“Gracias, uncle,” responded Ysa- 
bella, who breathed a sigh of relief. 
“Madre and padre may not be so se- 
vere when they know the truth. My 
uncle, Don Carlos Carrillo, former gov- 
ernor of Lower California, may inter- 
cede for us. He was disposed ever 
kindly toward me.” 

Captain Fitch pressed his wife’s 
arm. “This California princess is 
worth many an anxious moment,” he 
thought. “Let us go to Mrs. Richard- 
son’s home,” he proposed. “I want to 
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see our little Harry.” 

When the bells of San Gabriel rang 
for vespers, it seemed to the listening 
couple as they walked to church that 
there was a triumphant sound of 
thanksgiving in their sweet tones. 

Captain Barry left for Monterey the 
next day with a letter from Captain 
Fitch to Captain Cooper. “The rumors 
current in Santa Barbara that I am do- 
ing heavy penance are false,” he wrote. 
“Padre Sanchez treated me very well, 
and seemed anxious to let me off as 
easily as possible.” 


CuHapPTER XVIII. 


Captain Fitch kept his room at the 
Mission, excepting during the celebra- 
tion of High-Mass; then he and Ysa- 
bella entered the church, with lighted 
candles in their hands, advanced to the 
altar and knelt in prayer. For three 
days they continued their devotions, 
according to the command of the judge. 

On Sunday morning Ysabella for the 
third time, robed her graceful form in 
her white silk wedding tunica and se- 
cured some fragrant, white orange 
blossoms in her blue-black hair. Cap- 
tain Fitch carefully arranged his ruf- 
fles of fine linen, and directed an In- 
dian attendant to brush every speck of 
dust from his blue serge suit. 

With happy faces the couple met at 
the church door and passed under the 
semi-circular arch of the entrance, ac- 
companied by Captain and Mrs. Rich- 
ardson. With reverent footsteps they 
passed up the central space between 
kneeling, dusky forms, and knelt at 
the altar. 

Here the centuries-old, life-size oil 
paintings of the twelve disciples and 
the Mother of Sorrows, copied from 
Spanish masters, the tall candles with 
flickering flames—emblems of the 
Christian faith, the silver chalices and 
rich symbols of worship, gleamed 
above the gold embroidered altar cloth. 
In the niches stood statues of the Vir- 
gin and the crucified Christ. 

The neophytes seemed absorbed in 
their devotions. The solemn music of 
the mass rang through the church, and 
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Indian voices blended harmoniously 
with flutes and violins. 

Padre Sanchez, robed in a cloth of 
gold chasuble bordered with heavy 
gold fringe, celebrated High-Mass, 
while Indian acolyte boys swung their 
incense bearing censers. 

Padre Boscana offered the marriage 
sacrament to the much married bride 
and groom as they knelt before him. 

Padre Sanchez conducted the mar- 
riage service. Don Enrique Domingo 
Fitch and Dona Ysabella Carrillo de 
Fitch renewed their marriage vows. 
Vicar Sanchez produced a new mar- 
riage certificate containing the names 
of San Gabriel Church and the Prov- 
ince of California. The contracting 
parties signed their names. Captain 


and Mrs. Richardson added their sig- 
natures and the vicar signed the cer- 
tificate. 

“My children,” declared Father San- 
chez, “I think no lawyer will be able 
regarding Governor Echandia’s decree, 


to find flaws in this document. And 
obliging foreigners to obtain a special 
license for marriage in California, I 
consider this certificate is special au- 
thority, issued by the church. A suc- 
ceeding governor may pronounce Ech- 
andia’s decree null, but the ordinances 
of the church do not vary.” ; 

Captain Fitch received the new cer- 
tificate with deep satisfaction. Ysa- 
bella’s beautiful face was lighted by 
a flame of joy. The couple bowed 
their heads before the altar and the 
vicar placed his hands upon their 
heads and blessed them. 

“In the sight of god and the multi- 
tude you are husband and wife, and 
were such since your marriage at Val- 
paraiso. That ceremony was irregular, 
however, and I am glad to be able to 
correct the irregularities incident to 
that occasion,” pronounced the presi- 
dent. 

Mrs. Richardson congratulated her 
guest. “My dear, if there is any luck 
in odd numbers, you certainly ought to 
receive the benefit from it. You have 
stood for three marriage ceremonies.” 

“I might have given up in despair 
against such obstacles as have faced 
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me,” returned Ysabella smilingly. “The 
heart knoweth its own joy. And there 
would have been no joy for me without 
Enrique.” 

“Yes, the satisfaction of overcoming 
difficulties is really worth while,” 
added Captain Fitch, looking tenderly 
at his wife. “And regarding the num- 
ber, three, it has taken three sea-cap- 
tains to help me out of my dilemma,” 
he continued, taking Captain Richard- 
son’s hand. “It is really worth while 
to have true friends. False friends do 
not count in the time of adversity.” 

Down the silent edifice walked the 
wedding party, and, as they stepped 
from the church, the bells of San Ga- 
briel chimed a joyous salute by order 
of the president. 

Father Boscana met the wedding 
party at the door of the church and in- 
vited them to the midday meal in the 
refectory. The party seated them- 
selves around the hospitable board of 
the missionaries. And the two voy- 
agers of the sea entertained their hosts 
with accounts of their Yankee nation 
on the other side of the continent. 

“How did the word ‘Yankee’ origi- 
nate?” inquired the studious president. 

“The Indians in our country were 
unable to pronounce the word ‘Eng- 
lish’ correctly and rendered it ‘Yen- 
geese,” explained Captain Fitch. 
“This was corrupted to ‘Yankee.’ ” 

“Ah!” returned the vicar, “the abo- 
rigines placed their mark upon you.” 

“Yes, for all time,” laughed the ship- 
master. 

And so the third wedding ceremony 
of the American lover and the belle of 
San Diego was celebrated by the Presi- 
dent of all the Missions in California. 

On a glorious morning succeeding a 
shower of rain, Captain Fitch and his 
wife bade “Adios” to their friends at 
San Gabriel. Receiving the blessing 
of the Missionaries, they rode away 
from San Gabriel Arcangel like knight 
and lady from an ancient Spanish cas- 
tle. Fresh, green grass sprang from 
the roadside, the foothills wore vivid 
green mantles, and all the little pools 
of water reflected the glory of the soft 
blue sky. Mount San Antonio lifted 
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its glistening, white snowcap in the 
east, and the purple sierra receded, as 
the travelers rode eastward to San Pe- 
dro, passing through fields of yellow 
poppies that curtsied and spread their 
delicate, silken petals in a golden tap- 
estried carpet before the wedded cou- 
ple. 

In the harbor the Venture floated se- 
renely. Mr. Hatch congratulated the 
master, his face beaming with delight. 

“Is everything all right?” asked the 
captain. 

“All is taut and 
swered the mate. 


seaworthy,” an- 
“The one thousand 
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hides promised you were sent to the 
storehouse, and have been cured and 
loaded on the brig,” reported Mr. 
Hatch. 

“Good!” responded the captain. “It 
was a lucky day for me when I brought 
you on board the Venture. Hoist the 
anchor for San Diego at ebb-tide. I 
am obliged to sail to Boston to buy a 
church bell,” directed the master, 
laughingly. 

Thus the integrity of the American 
lover and the honor of the daughter of 
a California grandee were maintained. 


To be continued. 





‘Liberty and Freedom” 


By Thomas O’Shaughnessy 


often used, although seldom un- 

derstood alike by two people. 

Freedom is not a gift: it must 
be earned. We may be left in free- 
dom, but it cannot be given to us. 
Others cam no more give us freedom 
than they can give us knowledge. Man, 
though hampered, is educated by the 
difficulties and inequalities which his 
undeveloped condition attracts. In all 
stages of progress the individual soul 
is perhaps as near freedom, and equal- 
ity with its fellows, as its state of de- 
velopment and degree of understand- 
ing permits. Man must qualify him- 
self for freedom before he can be 
free. Man can never be free, nor 
master of himself, until he learns to 
obey his reason instead of his senses. 
The soul seeks freedom, fullness of 
expression and self-mastery, but pro- 
gress results only to the degree that 
the soul understands itself, and con- 
sciously takes the necessary steps to- 
ward the goal of freedom. Every ex- 


| IBERTY and freedom are words 


perience tends to further enslave or 
to make for freedom, according to the 
insight and attitude of the person in 
whom the experience takes place. 
Man’s destiny depends upon his 
choice of liberty. If he choose false 
liberty it robs him of his true free- 
dom. His mistaking the mere license 
of passion or of sensual appetite for 
liberty binds him in a stern bondage 
under the yoke of nature, and subjects 
him to her law of necessity. Man can 
control nature only while he obeys 
God’s laws; disobedience makes him 
her slave. The worst form of infidel- 
ity is to disobey one’s own conscience. 
The only road to liberty is through 
obedience; he who would be a master 
must first be a servant. When you 
obey the Highest you co-operate with 
the Highest, and you master the forces 
within you and the conditions without. 
No man can be free until he conquers 
himself. Many mistake slavery for 
liberty; they think liberty consists in 
following their desires, passions and 
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vices, and doing right or wrong as they 
please; not realizing that no man has 
a right to do as he pleases except 
when it pleases him to do right. 

Love for genuine liberty is extreme- 
ly rare. For people despise equality 
of rights. The desire of having some- 
one below them descends to the lowest 
of all. People do not deserve, and 
never can enjoy, liberty while they 
deny it to the humblest of God’s child- 
ren. To make our own liberty secure, 
we must guard even our enemies from 
oppression. Only people who deserve 
it are ruled by tyrants or despots; 
for their condition is always the re- 
sult of their own acts and omissions. 

Among both savage and civilized, 
Custom is the most tyrannical ruler of 
mankind. Slavery in its many forms 
has always tormented man. All peo- 
ple (a few individuals excepted) who 
have not yet lived on earth have been 
slaves in some form or other. No man 
is free who is controlled by any cus- 


tom, fashion, habit, superstition, pas- 
sion, desire or vice, of any kind. There 
is no greater mistake than to suppose 


that savages are free. For savages, 
like ourselves, are under the tyranny 
of the false gods of Custom and Su- 
perstition which renders their whole 
life a slavery. Everywhere the sav- 
age’s daily life is regulated by a com- 
plicated set of customs, of quaint pro- 
hibitions and privileges, more forcible 
than laws. Every action is regulated 
by rules, none the less stringent be- 
cause they are unwritten. And the 
other tyrant, “fashion,” even in the 
depths of Africa tortures and harasses 
poor humanity as much as in the high- 
est civilization. 

The land of freedom is reached only 
through the Gate of Knowledge. For 
ignorance fears everything that it does 
not understand, and fear always en- 
slaves people. 

Personal liberty does not consist in 
doing what we will, but in doing our 
duty to self and to others; that is, con- 
trolling self and acting justly toward 
others. Nor does political liberty con- 
sist in an unlimited freedom. For 
liberty is a right of doing what laws 
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permit; if a citizen could do what they 
forbid he would not have liberty, be- 
cause all citizens would have the same 
power. Liberty can consist only in the 
power of doing what we ought to will, 
and in not being forced to do what we 
ought not to will. Virtue requires lib- 
erty, but not excessive liberty. Too 
much freedom gives people a contempt 
of power. And if their morals become 
corrupted the more power they are 
possessed of the less prudent is their 
conduct, till at length they become 
their own tyrants and slaves, and lose 
the strength of liberty by falling. into 
the weakness and impotency of licen- 
tiousness. Liberty of passion and ca- 
price would enslave the weakest to the 
strongest, and the strongest them- 
selves to their unbridled desires. Man 


‘is truly free in the interior of his con- 


sciousness only in resisting passion 
and obeying justice, which is the guar- 
anty of liberty, therein also is the true 
type of social liberty. 

Outward oppression is but the effect 
of the oppression within. The God- 
given mandate “Work thou in Well- 
doing” lies written in our hearts, and 
gives us no rest till it be deciphered 
and obeyed; till it is bodied forth in 
our conduct, an acted Gospel of Free- 
dom. Thus have we an internal war- 
fare until the better influence becomes 
the upper, and we learn to obey the 
Voice within. Those who know not 
an inward law cannot escape servitude. 
For only while we obey the light with- 
in can we be free and masters of our- 
selves. Man must free his soul from 
sin before he can walk the earth a 
free and fearless man, and enjoy that 
Perfect Freedom for which the whole 
world sighs and seeks in vain. 

That one may become free, it is 
necessary to question every belief and 
opinion, asking if it be worthy of ac- 
ceptance. For the mind or soul must 
be the master, and bound by nothing 
except the moral law and the duties it 
imposes. He who would escape from 
the creeds, dogmas, customs, parties 
and authorities, which tend to enslave 
us, must be ever on the alert, and 
awake to the inner conditions which 
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make servitude possible. But every 
individual must first obtain victory 
over self, for selfishness is the cause 
of all slavery. The price of freedom 
is mastery over passion and ignorance 
through the cultivation of our higher 
nature. Wherever we go we are en- 
slaved or free according to the attitude 
of the spirit within; no desolate isle 
can grant freedom to him who is in 
bondage to self. 

Our troubles and slavery are of our 
own making. Ignorance is slavery, 
and knowledge is freedom. The in- 
ner consciousness is the arbiter of 
that which tends toward slavery or 
freedom. No man can be free while 
he is untrue to the spiritual ideal, and 
does not obey his conscience, or spir- 
itual guide. Our judgments upon ac- 
tions as being such as ought to have 
been done, although they have not 
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been done, shows that we attribute 
freedom of will to our actions. Hence 
we cannot avoid our responsibility. In 
every age the oppressed cry out for 
liberty, but no government or man- 
made statutes can give it to them. 
They alone can give it to themselves, 
through obedience to the Divine stat- 
utes, and respect for justice and the 
rights of man. Not until people cease 
to oppress themselves will others 
cease to oppress them. It is useless 
for men to legislate for an outward 
freedom while they continue to render 
it impossible of achievement by fos- 
tering an inward condition of enslave- 
ment. 

The emancipation of the race is 
frustrated by the self-enslavement of 
the unit. No one has a right to com- 
plain of oppression until he has done 
all in his power to liberate himself. 





In the Realm 


“Fore,”. by Charles E. Van Loan. 


The choice of a golf club as the 
setting for the nine short stories in 
“Fore” has opened to the author, 
Charles E. Van Loan, a fine field for 
a shrewdly humorous story of “hu- 
mans as business.” While the princi. 
pal characters in the tales all play the 
game, golf merely supplies the nec- 
essary atmosphere. This game, which 
has drawn to itself a host of adher- 
ents in the scant 25 years since its in- 
troduction into America, seems to 
have developed unsuspected traits in 
its devotees. It is to these angles of 
human nature, rather than to the game 
itself, that the stories are devoted. 
Generally, the new-found character 
traits are of baser sort, but it is ad- 
mitted that golf is a game trying to 
the nerves, and temper alike, and 
when these are badly upset a man is 
apt to revert to decidedly primitive 
conditions. Mr. Van Loan views these 
lapses from staid conventionality with 
a humorous slant and adapts them as 
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material for good stories, rather than 
as a text for a dissertation on morals. 

Mr. Van Loan, who generally writes 
on sporting themes, places the scenes 
of his stories at a far Western golf 
club. They are well knit by the ap- 
pearance and re-appearance of several 
characters, but each one embodies a 
complete and independent incident. 
The characters are familiar types in 
stories having this atmosphere, but 
are sufficiently new to the world of 
fiction to make the reader marvel at 
the versatility of human nature. 

$1.35 net. Doran. 


“The Expansion of Europe,” by Pro- 
fessor William Cortez Abbott. 
The proof of an individual’s intel- 

lectual curiosity may lie, as well as in 

anything else, in his ability to turn 
away from an encyclopedia. After 
finding the reference which lured him 
to one of those staggering compendia 
of human knowledge, the true lover 
of solid reading—as distinguished 
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from the mere searcher of the printed 
page for entertainment—would like 
to read it through if it were not so 
disconnected. That sort of a lover will 
find in Prof. William Cortez Abbott’s 
“The Expansion of Europe,” in two 
volumes, a deserving, delightful and 
one is tempted to prophesy, enduring 
object of lavish affections. 

He will find in it the charm of new 
knowledge revealed—a vast encyclo- 
pedic range of new knowledge; fact 
after fact, neat, tangible, clean cut, 
delivered with good spirit and under 
the play of light from a clear-seeing 
mind. Facts, the substances of the 
reading life, he will find as in the en- 
cyclopedia, presented, however, in far 
more vivid images of their living 
selves. And he will find something 
more—order, coherence, connection, 
relativity—all that the encyclopedia 
lacks and all that is necessary to 


link these steadily-hewn, workman- 
like paragraphs of Henry the Navi- 


gator, of Charles the Fifth, of Russian 
conquests in Siberia, of obscure co- 
lonial wars which founded states like 
Uruguay, of great movements and 
small from the ends of the earth and 
at its centers, into the living breath- 
ing story of four centuries of human 
ife. 

For Prof. Abbott has essayed the 
history of the world and of civiliza- 
tion in the era from 1415 to 1789, dur- 
ing which the world was transformed 
by knowledge and civilization revolu- 
tionized, or at any rate brought far on 
its way toward revolution, into its 
modern condition. 

$6.50 net. Henry Holt & Company. 


“The Way Out,” by Emerson Hough. 


Romances of the Cumberland moun- 
tains are invariably interesting and 
entertaining, despite a similarity of 
incidents and course of action com- 
mon to all.— This strange—almost 
alien—people in the backwash of 
American civilization offers the writer 
a field of infinite variety for study 
of character. He finds them of all 
ages, of all degrees of primitive 
fierceness and of all degrees of dor- 
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mant mentality. With such unformed 
human material the reader feels no 
surprise if the writer molds at least 
one heroic figure. Thus, in “The Way 
Out,” Emerson Hough develops a re- 
markable character in Davy Joslin. 

A typical young mountaineer, he 
catches a glimmer of an idea of the 
futile existence led by his people 
when a “furrin” doctor inculcates in 
him an understanding of the biolog- 
ical crime of in-breeding. He deter- 
mines to leave his shrewish wife and 
go “outside” in search of an educa- 
tion. This is partly realized after two 
years of arduous effort at a small 
middle western college. Then he sud- 
denly returns to the mountains, calls 
a meeting of his own and the enemy 
clan, and pleads for an ending of the 
ancient feud between the two factions. 

$1.50 net. Appleton, New York. 


“The Fighting Fool,” by Dane Cool- 
idge. 

The author goes back to the old un- 
regenerate days of the Southwest for 
the scene of his latest story, “The 
Fighting Fool,” (Dutton; $1.50). It 
is a “wild and woolly” narrative, with 
never a hint of the “bone dry” statutes 
and I. W. W. deporting vigilance com- 
mittees of the Arizona of today. 
Sycamore Brown, the original of “The 
Fighting Fool,” is a hardy young 
plainsman, unacquainted with fear 
and possessing. a_ lightning “draw.” 
When the harassed citizens of Hacka- 
more oust the Mexican marshal and 
replace him with Lum Marton, a par- 
tially reformed gunman, the latter 
sends for “Syc” to act as his deputy. 
The two, with the aid of Jack Haines, 
a second deputy, speedily subjugate 
the G-Bar boys, whose pastime it is 
to “shoot up” Hackamore on pay day. 
This duty done, Martin and Haines 
long for further action. The latter, it 
develops, is a one-time train robber, 
“regular” bad man, with a reputation 
throughout the Southwest. Casually, 
he broaches the idea of relieving a 
train of its rich treasure, and Martin 
falls in with the idea. 

The two then talk Brown over to 
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their persuasion, and careful plans 
are laid for the coup. Haines and 
“Syc” accomplish the hold-up and 
carry off the loot, which Martin con- 
ceals. Company detectives and local 
officials, headed, of course, by Hack- 
amore’s marshal and his two deputies, 
start an investigation, but with mea- 
ger results. The company detectives, 
however, continue the work, and in 
time an indiscretion by Haines di- 
rects suspicion to the trio. Brown is 
maneuvered into making an impul- 
sive confession, and Martin and 
Haines are arrested. But when“Syc”’ 
learns that he has been duped into 
betraying his companions he achieves 
a spectacular jail delivery. He and 
Martin escape into Mexico, and the 
long chase, and adventure which com- 
prises the bulk of the tale is on. “The 
Fighting Fool” is a very likable, man- 
ly lad, despite his excursion into 
crime. 
$1.50 net. Dutton & Company. 
“Stories of the Great West,” by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 

“A ranchman’s life is certainly a 
very pleasant one, albeit generally 
varied with plenty of hardship and 
anxiety. Although occasionally he 
passes days of severe toil—for exam- 
ple, if he goes on the round-up he 
works as hard as any of his men—yet 
he no longer has to undergo the mo- 
notonous drudgery attendant upon the 
tasks of the cowboy or of the appren- 
tice in the business. His fare is sim- 
ple, but if he chooses, it is good 
enough. Many ranches are provided 
with nothing at all but salt pork, can- 
ned goods and bread; indeed, it is a 
curious fact that in traveling through 
the cow country it is often impossible 
to get any milk or butter; but this is 
only because the owners or managers 
are too lazy to take enough trouble to 
insure their own comfort. We our- 
selves always keep two or three cows, 
choosing such as are naturally tame, 
and so we invariably have plenty of 
milk, and, when there is time for 
churning, a good deal of butter. We 
also keep hens, which, in spite of the 
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damaging inroads of hawks, bob-cats 
and foxes, supply us with eggs, and in 
time of need, when our rifles failed to 
keep us in game, with stewed, roast 
or fried chicken, also. From our gar- 
den we get potatoes, and unless 
drought, frost or grasshoppers inter- 
fere (which they do about every sec- 
ond year) other vegetables as well. 
For fresh meat we depend chiefly 
upon our prowess as hunters.” 

75 cents. The Century Company. 


“The Mainland,” by E. L. Grant Wat- 
son. 


John Sherwin, naked, unable to 
read or write, and who had never 
been away from the tropical island 
upon which he was born, is the lad 
of 16 who is introduced as the lead- 
ing figure of “The Mainland.” His 
parents had found happiness in their 
isolated life. John Sherwin at 18 as- 
sumed command of his relations with 
the world and set out upon his pas- 
sage to the mainland, ready to take 
whatever fate might offer in the way 
of occupation and adventure. 

The story is of sea and land, with 
expeditions to primitive native vil- 
lages, associations with miners, and 
journeys to the towns, where the 
primitive passions of the young man 
soon bring him an introduction to hu- 
man suffering. The John Sherwin of 
the early 20’s is more masterful, but 
his first dream of life with the most 
noble of women is beclouded by many 
sordid associations, and the epilog, re- 
vealing him as having attained happi- 
ness, is almost too brief to inspire 
faith in any real elevation of charac- 
ter on his part to supplant a sense of 
his inherent moral frailty. 

$1.50 net. 


“Mimi,” by J. U. Glesy. 

Jacques Valre was an artist on the 
left bank of the Seine, and in the un- 
conventional way of the Latin Quarter 
his model lived with him without any 


thought of marriage. Nobody else 
worried, either. It was the way there. 
But when France called Jacques on 
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August 1, 1914, what was to become 
of Mimi? She would not go to an- 
other, she belonged to Jacques by the 
gift of herself. How she fared, how 
she found a way to help herself, and 
France, by rolling bandages, how two 
other girls adopted her and the baby 
that was coming, touched by the war 
spirit to do their utmost for France. 
These things and more to the end of 
the story. 

The war has worked mightily in 
the transformation of men in the 
trenches and of others far from the 
firing line. To most folks this is an 
axiom by now; but an interpreter like 
this little story helps one to under- 
stand the alchemy of the change. 
Jacques and his apache comrade, Le 
Tigre, came home crippled men, but 
truer; and for all parties in the story 
“A little child led them.” 

75 cents. Harper & Bros., New 
York. 

“Out to Win.” 

People who have read Coningsby 
Dawson’s book, “Carry On,” cannot 
have shaken off the high spiritual at- 
mosphere that filled it and imparted 
itself to the reader. That was the 
revelation of the soul of an individ- 
ual typifying in some degree the at- 
titude of the nations that went first 
into the allied struggle. Now the same 
author has been privileged to inter- 
pret officially the soul of America in 
the war. Lieut. Dawson was _ com- 
missioned by the British government 
to visit the American army in France, 
and what he saw there and in this 
country is the substance of a new book 
“Out to Win.” 

Lieut. Dawson has not lost a spark 
of his idealism in the progress of the 
war; if anything it is higher. And 
the reader who fails to catch the spirit 
and be borne along by it is a phleg- 
matic person. The book consists of 
three chapters, a preface and a post- 
lude. The chapters are _ therefore 
rather long. They are headed “We’ve 
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got four years,” “War as a job,” and 
“The war of compassion.” The brief 
concluding section is about “The last 
war.” The introduction will hold the 
reader from the first, although he is 
in no danger of finding that the coat 
fits. 

$1.25 net. 
New York. 


John Lane Company, 


“Central Oregon,” by W. D. Cheney. 

This is an accurate picture of a re- 
gion, that, after the war, will become 
the scene of the greatest railway, in- 
dustrial and agricultural activity in 
the United States. It is also the first 
vision we have seen of the “American 
Riviera,” the Pacific Highway which 
will give to America an all-year at- 
traction for tourists and pleasure-seek- 
ers as alluring as anything in Europe. 

The book is of vital interest to Cali- 
fornia, as the Strahorn Lines will con- 
nect California directly, not only with 
all of the post bellum activity, but 
with vast areas and hundreds of towns 
and cities that can now reach Cali- 
fornia only by wide detours. This 
holds true also of the city of Portland. 
It is of interest to all cities of the Pa- 
cific Coast because of its forceful vis- 
ualization of the manner in which the 
Pacific Highway is going to bind all 
of those cities together, from Vancou- 
ver to Los Angeles, in a certain chain 
of mutuai helpfulness and hospitality. 
It touches Spokane nearly because of 
the immense part that Spokane is 
about to play in the development of 
Central Oregon through the activities 
of Robert B. Strahorn. 

It is especially interesting to Seat- 
tle, as it is written by a Seattle man, 
published in Seattle, and Seattle cap- 
ital and initiative are mainly respon- 
sible for the development of which it 
treats. It is, we believe, the first at- 
tempt at book-publishing in the North- 
west; and it seems to us to mark the 
end of all the old rivalries and the be- 
ginning of profitable interchange. 
































One of the Many Springs In California. 
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Top—indian Women Grinding Corn. Center—Hopi Indian at Mealing Pan. Bottom—Zuni 
Indian Baking in Mexican Type of Oven. 








